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AASA—Western Style 


SAN FRANCISCO — The American 
Association of School Administrators 
opened its regional meeting here in the 
midst of bitter rivalry among state and 
local education and political officials of 
California. Newspaper copy fairly siz- 
zled on the subject of schools—generat- 
ing a lot more heat than light. 

This is an election year in California. 
An entire state administration, includ- 
ing the Governor, Attorney General, 
and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion—will be elected. So there’s politics 
aplenty in the air. 

Governor Knight has called for a 
tightening of curricula and elimination 
of “frills.” As the AASA met, Assembly- 
man Donald Doyle introduced a bill re- 
quiring, by law, the teaching of science 
to grammar school students; increasing 
from 10 to 12 hours a week the time 
spent on the “three R’s”; and making 
compulsory specific courses in high 
school English, science, and math. (The 
California Teachers Association opposes 
the bill’s mandatory provisions. ) 

Here in San Francisco, Supt. Harold 
Spears urges “tightening the instruc- 
tional belt” by improving basic courses 
in English, math, science, and foreign 
languages. 

As the sounds of battle raged out- 
side, Western school administrators met 
in relative harmony. Arthur F. Corey, 
executive secretary, California Teach- 
ers Association, called for stronger edu- 
cation requirements for teachers, and 
Federal school aid. Benjamin C. Willis, 
Chicago school superintendent, de- 
nounced “the scapegoating of educa- 
tion and the irresponsible criticism fed 
by self-interest and set upon distortion 
of fact.” Herold C. Hunt accepted the 
American Education Award for 1958. 

In a section meeting on “Are the Pro- 
fessional Test Makers and Textbook 
Writers Determining What We Teach?,” 
Professor D. Welty Lefever, Univ. of 
Southern California, warned against a 
“Gresham’s Law” of test construction: 
“Cheap and easy factual items may 
drive out more valuable items dealing 
with more important matters of under- 
standing, insight, and judgment.” 

Lefever feared that too much em- 
phasis on professional tests deprived the 
teacher of the all-important evaluation 
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Miss Jean Listebarger, Ames, lowa second grade teacher, is McCall’s Magazine 
Teacher of the Year for 1958. McCall’s made choice on the basis of nominations 
from state departments of education. Miss Listebarger teaches at the Edwards School. 


job. True-false and completion tests put 
stress on memorizing facts. Essay exams, 
on the other hand, help students out- 
line material systematically and look 
for relationships. 

Arthur W. Foshay, executive officer 
of Columbia’s Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute, called for more freedom for the 
teacher to conduct her instruction out- 
side the limits of the textbook. As this 
meeting ended, the group called upon 
the AASA to conduct a survey to de- 
termine the place of the textbook in 
classroom instruction. 


Invasion Plans 


Au army of the nation’s top college 
brass met in Chicago this month. Pur- 
pose: To plan strategy for the forth- 
coming college invasion. 

More than 1,000 educators at the 
convention of the Association for Higher 
Education swapped ideas on how to han- 
dle a huge quantity of students without 
sacrificing education quality. 

At general sessions and in sectional 
meetings, the association called strongly 
for a major upgrading in all areas of 
higher education. An eloquent plea for 
American excellence in all walks of life 
was made by John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation: 


“We must learn to honor excellence, 
even to demand it, in every socially ac- 
cepted human activity, however hum- 
ble the activity, and to scorn shoddiness 
however exalted the activity. ... The 
society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a hum- 
ble activity and tolerates shoddiness in 
philosophy because it is an exalted 
activity, will have neither good plumb- 
ing nor good philosophy. Neither its 
pipes nor its theories will hold water.” 

Despite the need for expansion to 
meet the anticipated hordes of stu- 
dents, colleges were warned against 
gearing programs to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. 

Said J. B. Culpepper, executive di- 
rector, Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Florida Board of Control: “Living in a 
democracy does not itself confer the 
right to a college degree. Not all stu- 
dents who desire to go to college can 
or should be admitted.” 

Delegates made it clear that educa- 
tion must provide for the special needs 
of superior students. Brandeis Univ. pro- 
fessor (and newspaper columnist) Max 
Lerner called for a nationwide system 
of local talent inventories to identify 
and encourage gifted students. 

S. A. Kendrick, vice-president of the 
College Entrance Examinations Board. 
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urged the introduction of college-level 
courses in high school for gifted stu- 
dents. In college, other speakers 
brought out, too much time is wasted in 
the early years. Example: the sopho- 
more year often contains much duplica- 
tion of the freshman year. 

Leslie Greenhill, Pennsylvania State 
Univ., said that educational television 
can smash the quantity barrier con- 
fronting colleges. “Good instruction,” he 
said, “can be made available to large 
numbers of students in courses with en- 
rollment pressures, with no discernible 
sacrifice in academic achievements.” 

The conference backed the NEA 
legislative program of financial aid to 
talented youth. It urged Congress to 
provide funds for not less than 20,000 
new four-year scholarships for under- 
graduates each year, plus 5,000 fellow- 
ships for graduate students in the 
first-year of operation. 

Scholarships and fellowships, dele- 
gates said, should contain no strings: 
recipients should be free to choose their 
own subject-matter fields and occupa- 
tional objectives (not just science and 
engineering). 

Paul Bulger, provost at Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College, is president of 
AHE. Marjorie Carpenter, Stephens Col- 
lege, is vice-president. G. Kerry Smith 
is executive director. 


“Crackdown” Schools 


Two special schools for troublemaking 
pupils were opened by the New York 
City Board of Education this month. 

The schools will eventually house 
about 300 of the more than 700 pupils 
who were suspended from regular 
classes in a massive juvenile de- 
linquency crackdown in February. (See 
Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 14 and 21.) 

Meanwhile, the city’s High School 
Principals Association is asking the 
board for permanent “tough” suspension 
powers. It urges that principals be give: 
the right to expel 17-year-olds who are 
unfit to remain in school, and to permit 
15- and 16-year-olds to go to work if 
they “cannot or will not benefit from 
formal education.” 

Elsewhere on the 
quency front: 
Psychiatrist Z. Alexander Aarons of 
New York City, told a meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
that children may commit rebellious 
acts in school out of revenge for family 
mistreatment. He said that teachers 
were at a disadvantage because they 
represented the authority of an adult, 
but could not use force to back up that 
authority. 
>The Greater Philadelphia Movement 
received a $100,000 grant to make a 
study of juvenile delinquency and its 
effects on large metropolitan centers. 


juvenile delin- 








The donor was the William M. Armi- 
stead Foundation of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., an advertising agency. 

Pin Austria, Chancellor Julius Rabb 
proposed that teen-age lawbreakers be 
sentenced to work terms in “corrective 
confinement.” Though the suggestion 
has met with wide support in the coun- 
try, Austria’s Minister of Justice has ob- 
jected, asserting that work should not 
be regarded as a punishment. He also 
expressed the fear that prison work 
might compete with legitimate labo 
performed by non-criminals. 


In Brief 


New York’s Board of Regents has pro- 
posed that the state use local Channel 
9 (WOR-TV) for educational program- 
ming during daytime hours. Under the 
proposed setup —which would cost 
about $365,000 a year for operations, 
programming, and administration—the 
channel would be used from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, and from 


APPLE TREE 


By LOUIS 
SLOBODKIN 


Zany 
science fiction 
for children 

‘ from eight to 
twelve. Marty, the little man from Mars, 
lands in the orchard in his Astral Rocket 
Disk. And if you already know Marty, 
watch for his further adventures in The 
Space Ship Returns to the Apple Tree. 


$2.75 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 513. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 








Dudiey Meek, director of Harvard-Radcliffe 
College's Program in Business Administration, 
Cambridge, Mass., died of cancer this month. 
He was 58. Mr. Meek was for 32 years with 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, the last ten as 
head of the educational department. He was 
also treasurer, a vice-president, and director of 
the company. Later he was a vice-president of 
Scholastic Magazines. While he was in the pub- 
lishing business, Mr. Meek was an active leader 
in the American Textbook Publishers Institute 


9 a.m. to noon Saturdays. Program em- 
phasis would be on math and science 
If the State Legislature okavs the deal, 
ETV programs will begin in September 


PJohn A. Perkins has resigned as Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He returns to the Univ. of 
Delaware 


Still another honor will go to Paul 
Revere—for the famous ride he never 
finished. A brand new 25-cent green 
stamp bearing Revere’s portrait, goes 
on sale in Boston April 18, the 183rd 
anniversary of Revere’s “midnight ride.” 
(Revere, historians tell us, was caught 
by the British before the ride was 
completed. 


PFor 42 years—since she was 18—Mrs. 
Ethel Jones has been tezching Latin to 
Portage (Ind.) Twp. HS. students 
Last month, her Latin Club members 
surprised Mrs. Jones by announcing suc- 
cessful completion of a fund drive to 
finance her first visit to Rome 


PThe Indianapolis Public Schools will 
inaugurate a course in the science of 
space starting next fall. All eight high 
schools will offer the “astroscience” 


course, which will cover such topics as 
rockets, missiles, astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy, physics, and chemistry. 


»NEA has prepared a kit for “Teaching 
Career Month” in April. Kit includes 
publications, posters, radio and TV spot 
announcements, advertising mats. Price: 
$1.00 from NEA Press and Radio, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


Don’t Miss... 


Schools Without Scholars, by John 
Keats (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00), the 
book most likely to emerge as 1958’s 
Why Johnny Can't Read. Keats de- 
scribes two schools at opposite poles— 
“Pragmatic Tech” (to describe “life ad- 
justment” education), and “Mental 
Prep” (to illustrate the old-fashioned 
disciplined approach to study). Both, 
admits Keats, have their merits, but 
“life adjustment” has overloaded the 
curriculum with frills. Let’s get back to 
the three R’s, says Keats, by having 
citizens committees investigate their 
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schools and revamp the curriculum 
Convincingly written, the 200-page 
book is highly controversial. At the 
same time, however, it is often both 
thought-provoking and disturbing. 
Reading, a special 11-page section in 
the March “NEA Journal.” Articles 
include How Children Learn to 
Read, Individualized Reading, Teach- 
ers Need to Read, and others. Authors 
include Constance McCullough, Nancy 
Larrick, Madeline Hunter, Arthur H 
Parsons, Jr. Single copy reprint avail- 
able from “NEA Journal,” National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D.C, (30 cents) 


3 brand-new Golden Books about 
OUTER SPACE 


All of these books can be used in the upper 
elementary grades, but they are ideal to add 
interest to space and science subjects in junior 
and senior high school. Golden Books vitalize 
instruction. They are books the student wants 
to read, with texts attuned to his interests. 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JoHn PoLcREEN. 
How satellites are made, launched and main- 
tained in their orbits, and what the plans are 
for establishing a permanent satellite. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE PILOTS 
By Witty Ley. Pictures by JoHN POLGREEN. 
What happens when acceleration, altitude, 
cosmic rays, and loss of gravity, act on the 
human body in space. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE STATIONS 

By Witty Levy. Pictures by Joun PoLcREEN. 

How space stations will be used for astro- 

nomical observations and as take-off points for 

further space travel, and how they will be 

built, launched and maintained in their orbits. 
List price $2.25; net $1.69 


Other GOLDEN BOOKS on SCIENCE 


Walt Disney’s OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 
125 color pictures by the Disney Studio 
illustrate Heinz Haber’s lucid, fascinating 
history of atomic research. 


List price $6.65; net $4.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE 
By Bertna M. Parker. Precise color pic- 
tures by Harry A. McNavucar. 

List price $5.32; net $3.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 


A Child's Introduction to the Wonders of Space 


By Rose Wy er and Geracp Ames. Hun- 
dreds of huge color pictures by Joun Por- 
GREEN. List price $5.32; net $3.99 


science and other subjects. 
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LIFE‘S THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Junior Edition 

By Lincotn Barnett, adapted by JANE 
WERNER Watson. A spectacular volume, 
with 150 color paintings, maps, photo- 
graphs. List price $6.65; net $4.99 


WEATHER 
By Dr. H. S. Zim, Dr. R. W. Burnett, 
Pau E. Lena. 300 color pictures and dia- 
grams by Harry McNaucur. 

List price $2.50; net $1.89 
STARS 
150 color paintings, constellation maps. 
By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dna. R. H. Baxen. 
Pictures by James Gorpon Invino. 

List price $2.50; net $1.89 


These Golden Books are handsomely illustrated in full color and are bound in 
Goldencraft Library Binding. Write for a complete list of Golden Books in 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF STE-ANNE-DE-BEAUPRE 
You can join with the faithful of La 
Province de Québec in the moving ceremonies 
celebrating the tercentenary of the world-famous 
shrine of Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré. Founded in 
1658 and ever since the scene of countless miracles. 


tA 
PROVING 
os 


For bookletson Ste-Anne- 
de-Beaupré with dates of 
events, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Par- 
liament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 





WEST INDIES 
HAVANA 
NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 17-Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico; § Indies steamer 
Dominican Republic. Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 
South America— Any or All! § Dominican 
Includes finest hotels, J Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
meals, sightseeing, and § is your hotel. 
transfers. independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low § .. . air or ship. 
summer rates! From $51.50 
See your local travel agent or write: 


UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 








TRAVEL FOR HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 
in 


PARIS—French cultural living—$850 
BENELUX COUNTRIES—Economic unifi- 
cation—$700 
JAPAN—and Asian insights—$1275 
INDIA (one month) & around the world 
$1950 
U.S.S.R.—20 days, plus 
land, Berlin—$1790 
Also, Human Relations for young adults in 
Denmark, Sweden, & Norway. 
INQUIRE: THE LISLE FELLOWSHIP, INC. 


204 South State Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Yugoslavia, Po- 


out 


(without a space ship!) 
P.E.1. 2 change 
— thrilling, restful, delightful! 
Canada’s lovely “Garden Province’’—only 
moments away by plane, and readily ac- 
cessible by car, train, boat or bus—offers 
superb scenery, fishing, swimming, boat- 
ing, golf, motoring—-a paradise for artists, 
photographers, writers, tourists. Write for 
free descriptive literature. A. A. Nicholson, 
E. I. Travel Bureau, Dept. ST, Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 


Prince Edward Island 
Canada’s “Garden Province” invites you 








THE 
ROCKET "eee 


16mm Sd. b&w 
Rental: $3.50 
(Ae. Sale: $65.00 


A study of the development of the rocket, 
from a Chinese firecracker, through various 
17th century inspirations for space travel, to 
its more practical applications today. 

Send for free catalog 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. MU 4-0204 
Midwest office: 
Evanston, tl. Davis 8-2411 





614 Davis St., 
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| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








ONE OF THE surest signs of spring 
each year—and a particularly fitting 


| one, we feel—is the annual judging of 


finalists’ entries in the Scholastic Maga- 
zines Art Awards. This year marks the 
31st in which this famous national high 
school art exhibition has been held. 

During the first two weeks of April 
a distinguished panel of art experts will 
meet in New York to study some 7,000 
examples of the best of student art. A 
total of 26 separate fields are repre- 
sented, ranging from oils, watercolors, 
and sculpture to photography, pottery, 
and commercial design. Prizes, chiefly 
scholarships, amounting to an aggregate 
of nearly $100,000, will go to 600 of 
America’s budding young artists. 

Those entries that will occupy the 
judges’ attention in New York next 
month have already received recogni- 
tion in a unique, coast-to-coast system 
of 35 regional exhibitions under the co- 
sponsorship, with Scholastic, of depart- 
ment stores, newspapers, TV stations, 
and other loca! industries. Nearly 200,- 
000 students in junior and senior high 
schools have entered their work in the 
various regional exhibitions this year—a 
striking statistic which should interest 
those who find American youth pre- 
occupied with materialistic pursuits. 

As is often the case, this year’s 30- 
member panel of judges includes three 
Scholastic Art Awards winners of earlier 
years. G. Don Shure, designer, painter, 
and senior art director of the McCann- 
Erickson advertising agency in New 
York, received an award in 1937; a 
winner in the same year was Alex 
Steinweiss, of Atlantic Beach, N. Y., 
well-known consultant on design; Elbert 
Weinberg, teacher of sculpture and 
three-dimensional design at Cooper 
Union Art School, New York, won a 
Scholastic Art Award in 1946. 

Culmination of the Art Awards pro- 
gram is the showing of selected works 
in the National High School Art Exhi- 
bition in New York City, June 5-30, 
1958. For 30 years a fixture at the Car- 
negie Institute’s Fine Arts Gallery, in 
Pittsburgh, the exhibition moves this 
year to three separate locations in New 
York to allow for wider public appre- 
ciation of this outstanding student 
work: the Riverside Museum, Riverside 
Drive at 104th St.; the Donnell Library 
Center, 20 West 53rd St.; and the Win- 
dow Galleries of the East River Savings 
Bank, which is located in the Rocke- 
feller Center area. 

—The Editors 














Teaching Guide 






for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 


1. The special materials on “Space 
and Interplanetary Travel” have been 
developed with the aid of science spe- 
cialists and writers on matters relating 
to artificial satellites, rocketry, and 
space travel, in order to provide the 
most authoritative and up-to-date in- 
formation on this new frontier of sci- 
ence for classroom use and home read- 
ing. Military experts in space medicine, 
specialists in astrophysics and aerody- 
namics, groups active in space flight 
studies, and rocketry organizations 
were among agencies which provided 
information incorporated in this issue. 

2. Before distributing the magazine, 
announce to the class that this is a 
special issue of Senior Scholastic de- 
voted to the space age. 

3. Motivation: A few weeks ago 
23-year-old Airman Donald Farrell be- 
came world news when he completed 
a seven-day “practice” flight to the 
moon and back in a “space-cabin” at 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. Why 
did the world read so eagerly about 
Farrell's trip to the moon? 

4. Distribute the magazine and give 
students five minutes to skim the issue. 

5. Question: This is a social studies 
class. Why should we give time to 
a discussion of space travel? 


Aims 

1. To acquaint students with prog- 
ress which is being made in planning 
the exploration of space. 

2. To encourage a continuing inter- 
est in science news as a requirement 
for the alert, well-informed citizen. 

3. To make it clear that science 
news is not the peculiar province of 
the science classroom but is a proper 
and necessary part of social studies 
learnings. 


Procedure 


In preparation for a discussion of 
one or more of the major articles in 
this special issue, students may be 
asked to read all of the articles; or, 
a single row or group may be assigned 
to one article so that the class as a 
whole will have read all the articles. 

Written work: For one of the arti- 
cles you have read, detail the extent 
to which it has improved your under- 
standing of the problems connected 
with space travel and exploration. 


Dawn of the Space Age (p. 9) 


Over the centuries, writers of science 
fiction have spun their stories. In the 


17th century, for example, Cyrano de 
Bergerac wrote a novel about a space- 
ship powered by sunlight. But science 
fiction may soon become science fact. 
Man-made satellites circling the earth 
have opened up the possibility of a 
space station from which man may take 
a giant step to the moon and to some 
of the planets in our solar system. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The study of history can be a 
guide to the present. What lessons 
about the role of the United States 
in the world of space can we learn 
from a study of the explorations of 
the 16th century? 

2. A short time ago many people 
would have smiled if you talked about 
a space station. Why is the possibility 
of a space station taken seriously 
today? 

3. What evidence is there that the 
United States has accepted the chal- 
lenge of exploring space? 


Pacemakers in Space Travel 
(p. 10) 


Robert Goddard (1882-1945) is a 
name to be remembered in the history 
of rocketry. Experiments which he 
made before World War I led to two 
U. S. patents which are basic to rock- 
etry. The “bazooka” of World War II 
was made possible by Goddard’s work 
with a launching device. The Germans 


capitalized on Goddard’s work in de 
veloping their V-2. 

Wernher von Braun, now an Amer- 
ican citizen, was a leading German 
scientist engaged in rocket research. 
He made an important contribution to 
putting Explorer, our first man-made 
satellite, into orbit. 

Both Goddard and von Braun have 
hoped that their researches would be 
used for peaceful purposes in further- 
ing space exploration. 


Discussion Questions 


4. In what sense was Robert God- 
dard a pioneer in space exploration? 
Why did the Army become interested 
in his work? 

5. What obstacles to scientific re- 
search did Goddard overcome? 

6. How did Wernher von Braun pre- 
pare himself for a career in the science 
of rocketry? 

7. How has the United States en- 
couraged von Braun’s scientific talents? 
What was his role in the launching of 


our first “moon”? 


The ABC’s of Space (p. 12) 


You are not in “space” until you are 
at least 120 miles above the Earth’s 
surface. Scientists have already ex- 
plored some of the problems of space 
travel. Apart from international prob- 
lems of space control, these include 
the need for air conditioning the space- 





TIPS FOR 





Are you ready for space travel in your present orbit? As social studies 
teachers we may have the feeling that all boys in the class—and some 
girls, too—are old scientific hands. Those of us whose last brush with the 
world of science was a fainthearted foray in the field of college biology, or 
—worse yet!—“advanced” biology in 
standable trepidation about “mixing it” with teen-agers who appear to 
have come to class breathing chemical fumes. 

Fear not! As social studies teachers, we are not expected to launch 
rockets or describe in technical detail the innards of a man-made satellite. 
We are better qualified to grapple with the implications of scientific ad- 
vance whether it be spaceward or in more prosaic channels on Earth. 

The kinds of questions we can properly raise in social studies classes 
are indicated in this teaching guide; others were indicated when we 
dealt with the International Geophysical Year (Scholastic Teacher Edition 
of Senior Scholastic, October 25, 1957, p. 7-T). We can prepare ourselves 
for an interchange with our pupils by reading this special issue; the science 
news feature which we include in almost every issue; and the daily 
press, which has made scientific news almost as meaty as yesterday’s crime. 
If you are looking for further fortification, read Science and The Social 
Studies, the 27th Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
(1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., paperbound, $4).—H. L. H. 


TEACHERS 


high school, may have some under- 
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ship and communication in space. That 
interest in interplanetary travel is 
heightening is evident by the formation 
of some 18,000 space clubs. Actual ex- 
perimentation with rockets, however, 
can be dangerous. It should not be 
attempted unless supervised by trained 
experts in rocket science within areas 
designafed as safe for that purpose. 


Discussion Questions 

8. What evidence have we that 
space travel has captured the imag- 
ination of people in the United States? 

9. What would you want to know 
abeut a spaceship before undertaking 
to travel in one? 

10. What light did Albert Einstein’s 
mathematical computations shed on the 
problems connected with space travel? 

11. How likely is it that you'll be 
making dates with anyone on the near- 
est planet? 


Survival in Space (p. 13) 


From sea level to about 10,000 feet 
man can breathe enough oxygen to 
survive. Above this altitude up to 50,- 
000 feet the development of the pres- 
surized cockpit has enabled man to 
survive. The record balloon ascension 
of 126,200 feet required a sealed cabin. 
The sealed cabin is essential to space 
travel and must provide breathable air, 
allow for disposal of exhaled waste 
gases and body and the main- 
tenance of temperature and humidity 
at proper levels. 


wastes, 


Discussion Questions 


12. If you have ever played tennis, 
or engaged in any sport at an elevation 
of about 7,000 feet, you would find that 
you get tired more quickly. Why? 

13. Let’s look at the chart on page 
14. What does it tell you about the 
scientific thinking that has gone into 
preparation for man’s survival at vari- 
ous altitudes? 

14. Describe some of the hostile 
forces that can snuff out a man’s life 
in seconds around 63,000 feet. 

15. What problems does the sealed 
cabin seek to meet? 


Conquest of Space (p. 17) 


Experimental flights of manned 
rocket planes are being planned by 
scientists who want to learn how the 
human body functions when it is be- 
yond the Earth’s gravity, and is weight- 
This is one of the necessary steps 
before a space station can be built from 
which rocket to the moon can be 
launched. The space station, if equipped 
with telescopes, could provide valuable 
weather information on Earth apart 
from its possibilities as a military ob- 
servation post. 


less. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 4, 1958 

World Affairs Article: The World’s 
Fair—A guided tour of the Brussels 
World’s Fair—1958. 

National Affairs Article: The Economic 
Recession—Causes and the steps be- 
ing taken to halt the downward 
trend. 

Forum Topic of the Week: “River, Stay 
Away from My Door’—A pro and 
con discussion: Should Federal funds 
be made available for a flood insur- 
ance program? 

Creative Americans—21: William James 
—He Wondered Why People Act 
Like People. 











Discussion Questions 


16. The orbiting of the Russian sput- 
niks and our own Explorer has made 
talk about a space station seem quite 
practical. Why? 

17. It is agreed generally that con- 
struction of a space station would cost 
billions of dollars. Would you approve 
such an appropriation if it were’ pro- 
posed in Congress? Defend your an- 
swer. 

18. How might a space station im- 
prove life on Earth? 


Man on the Moon (p. 20) 


Some 
rate Earth from the 
moon is_ reached, 
ground or a 


Tah 


239,000 miles of space sepa- 
When the 
from the 
will 


moon, 
either 
station, 


space man 


Interlandi (Cynic’s Corner) Register and Tribune 


“He’s going to be a scientist!’’ 


have to overcome some basic problems 
arising from the fact that there is no 
atmosphere on the moon. Some scien- 
tists think, however, that the moon can 
be colonized and will provide a 
more convenient jumping-off place for 
further space exploration. The problem 
of establishing possession of the moon 
or parts of it may occupy the United 
Nations or be the subject of other 
international negotiation. 


Discussion Questions 


19. People who cumplain about the 
weather would have nothing to com- 
plain about if they lived on the moon. 
Why? 

20. What major problems would 
man have to overcome before he could 
survive on the moon? 

21. Should the U. N. turn the at- 
tention of a committee to problems in- 
volving ownership of the moon and 
other space law problems? Why? 


On to the Planets (p. 24) 


It may be that man will by-pass 
Earth’s moon and land on a moon of 
Mars first in his exploration of space. 
Although Mars is 35 million miles 
away, the moons around it have less 
gravitational pull than Earth’s moon 
and landing on one of will use 
up less rocket fuel. Scientists regard 
Mars as more habitable than other 
planets. Venus appears to be especially 
forbidding. 

Man is on the verge of finding out 
whether he is alone in the 
and whether other planets can 
“human” life. 


them 


universe 
sup- 
port 


Discussion Questions 


22. If Mars is 35 million miles away 
from Earth and our moon is a mere 
239,000 miles away, how can it make 
more to try to reach 
Mars before landing on our own moon? 

23. Why does the possibility of liv- 
ing on a moon of Mars more 
probable than living on Venus? 

24. Do you think it probable that 
one day man will explore the planets? 
Why or why not? 

25. Many people continue to think 
of space travel, if they think of it at 
all, as science fiction. How do you 
feel about it? 


sense a moon of 


seem 


Guidance in the Age of Space 
(pp. 22-23) 


“What About the Age of Space and 
Me?” is the latest in General Electric’s 
popular series on educational and vo- 
cational guidance. Use it to trigger a 
lively classroom discussion. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 7-T 
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Our Front Cover 


The space station on our cover is reproduced 
from Walt Disney's production Tomorrow, the 
Moon. Many scientists believe that about 1970 
we could begin to construct such a space station 
1,000 miles above the Earth. The station would 
be a tiny “city” from which man could take off 
in space ships for the moon and the planets. 
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Second U.S. Moon in Orbit 


The United States successfully 
shot its second Earth satellite into 
orbit last week. 

Our new satellite, launched as part 
of the U.S. Navy's “Project Van- 
guard,” joined the Soviet Sputnik II 
and the U.S. Explorer I high above 
the Earth. According to early calcu- 
lations the “moonlet” was looping the 
Earth at an apogee (maximum alti- 
tude) of 2,500 miles and a perigee 
(minimum altitude) of 400 miles. 

The new satellite zoomed around 
Earth once every 133 minutes at a 
speed of 18,000 to 19,000 miles per 
hour. It is a sphere the size of a 
softball, weighing 3.25 pounds and 
containing a tiny radio that beep- 
beeped a coded signal. This enables 
scientists to track the “moonlet” from 
the ground. They said it should stay 
in space for more than five years. 

The radio transmitter is powered 
by a solar battery, which converts 
sunlight into electrical energy. Thus 
the radio should continue to beep- 
beep indefinitely. 

PWhat’s Behind It: The successful 
Vanguard “shoot” came after a long 
stretch of bad luck for the U.S. Navy, 
which had been placed in charge of 
“Project Vanguard.” The project’s 
purpose: to gather information about 
space for the International Geophys- 
ical Year, which began July 1, 1957 
(see special IGY issue, Oct. 25, 1957). 

Last October, the Soviet Union 
launched its first Earth satellite—thus 
beating by several months the time- 
schedule of “Project Vanguard's” 
own satellite launching. The Rus- 
sians then launched a second Earth 
satellite in November. 

Meanwhile, two Vanguard “shoots” 
fizzled, and the U.S. Defense De- 
partment ordered the U.S. Army into 
the lists of satellite shooters. The 
Army hurled the first U.S. Earth sat- 
ellite, Explorer I, into space on Jan. 
31, 1958 (see Feb. 14 news pages). 
Its second attempt failed, however, 
to put Explorer II in orbit (see last 
week's news pages). 

Then the luck of the Irish came 

through for the U.S. Navy. On St. 


Patrick’s Day (March 17), Navy sci- 
entists successfully hurled the Van- 
guard satellite into space. 

Navy scientists are preparing to 
launch seven more Vanguards be- 
fore the end of 1958. The U.S. Army 
expects to keep busy, too—launching 
several more Explorers in the months 
ahead. The U.S. Air Force is also 
eyeing space. It plans to shoot a 
rocket to the moon “soon.” 

The Russians are also keeping 
busy. U.S. scientists say the Russians 
tried to launch Sputnik III recently, 
but that the “shoot” flopniked. 


War Flares in Indonesia 


An all-out civil war has erupted 
in the island republic of Indonesia. 

Center of the fighting thus far has 
been Sumatra, one of the largest of 
the 3,000 islands which make up In- 
donesia (see map below). 

Leader of the rebel forces is Coll. 
Achmad Hussein, governor of Su- 
matra (see Faces in the News p. 7). 
His supporters have declared war on 
the policies of Indonesia’s central 
government, whose capital is Jakarta 
on the island of Java. Head of the 
Jakarta regime: President Sukarno 
(see Jan. 10 Faces in the News). - 

The rebels charge that the Jakarta 
government is pro-Communist, and 
also that its economic policies are 
designed to make Java rich at the 
expense of the “outer islands.” 


Early this month, troops of the Ja- 
karta government stormed the east 
coast of Sumatra in an all-out attempt 
to crush the rebels. Within days, 
nearly 4,000 troops of the Jakarta 
government captured three rebel 
towns, meeting little opposition. 

But these gains were offset by two 
major rebel victories. One of these 
was the rebel capture of the city of 
Medan in northern Sumatra, follow- 
ing a mutiny of government troops 
stationed there. This victory was con- 
sidered unusually important because 
the Jakarta government had intended 
to launch an anti-rebel campaign 
southward with troops from the 
Medan garrison. 

The other major rebel victory was 
the capture of Pakanbaru, near the 
site of the American-owned “Caltex” 
oil field—one of the biggest oil fields 
in the world. The oil company sus- 
pended operations, as wives and 
children of its 4,000 employees were 
evacuated to nearby Singapore for 
their safety. American ships were 
reported “standing by” to evacuate 
other Americans if the situation be- 
came worse. 

The Indonesian civil war has 
caught “Caltex” and other U.S. oil 
companies in an awkward squeeze. 
In order fo drill for oil in Indonesia, 
these U.S. companies must agree to 
give the Indonesian government a 
sizable share of oil income. (Last year 
for example, the Indonesian govern- 
ment collected about $40,000,000 
from “Caltex” alone.) The rebels have 
demanded that U.S. companies stop 
these payments to the Jakarta gov- 
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TROUBLED REPUBLIC—Central government is located at Jakarta on island of Java. 
Rebel strength is concentrated in central Sumatra and in section of Celebes 
shown above equator. Borneo is also reported as sympathetic to rebels. U.S. 
oil activities are centered in section of Sumatra above “MA” in the word Sumatra. 





Wide World 2 Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Abdullah Bey Khalil, prime min- 
ister of Sudan, hears news that his Umma (Independence) 
party won biggest block of seats in parliament in Sudanese 
elections—first since nation became independent in 1956. 
(2) Lt. Col. Achmad Hussein, governor of Sumatra, commands 
rebel forces in Indonesia opposing Red-influenced central 
government (see story p. 6). (3) John S, Cross, a communi- 


Wide World 


4 INP 5 
cations officer in the U.S. State Department, was named 
to the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) to replace 
Richard Mack, who resigned after investigation controversy 
(see last week’s news pages). 4. John Diefenbaker, prime 
minister of Canada and leader of Conservative party, and 
(5) Lester Pearson, leader of Liberal party, are chief 
figures in Canadiah national elections to be held March 31. 


ernment and turn the money over 
instead to the rebel government. 

Officials of the oil companies—who 
are opposed to many of President 
Sukarno’s left-wing policies—insist, 
however, that they are bound by 
their contracts with the Indonesian 
government to continue payments to 
Jakarta. They point out, furthermore, 
that if they fail to honor these con- 
tracts, the Indonesian government's 
navy can easily blockade the com- 
panies’ tankers. 

Meanwhile, the rebels’ victory in 
capturing Pakanbaru puts the rebels 
in a position to cut off the companies’ 
flow of oil at its source. 

(For more background on Indone- 
sian war, see Mar. 7 news pages.) 


Reds Win Red “Election” 


Guess who won the election in 
the Soviet Union last week? To no- 
body’s surprise, the Communist 
party won unanimous approval for 
its leaders for another four years. 

Red party candidates won abgyt 
99 per cent of the popular vote and 
were elected to all 1,378 seats in the 
Supreme Soviet, the nation’s “legis- 
lature.” In actual practice, the Su- 
preme Soviet is nothing but a “rubber 
stamp” that always “okays” policies 
handed down by party boss Khru- 
shchev and the Communist party 
presidium (executive committee ). 
>What’s Behind It: The Russians 
hold an “election” every four years 
—but it is hardly the same type of 
free election that we know in the 
U.S. Russian voters, for example, are 
denied any choice. There is only one 
political party in Russia—the Com- 
munist party. There is only one 


candidate for each office—the Com- 
munist party's “approved” candidate. 
There are no rival parties, no oppo- 
sition candidates, no choice of plat- 
forms, no controversy over issues. 

In the Soviet Union, only about 
four per cent of the people are actu- 
ally members of the Communist 
party. But these four per cent have 
absolute control of the Soviet police 
and armed forces. The other 96 per 
cent must therefore toe the “party 
line”—or else. 

Everybody in Russia understands 
how to vote. Communist “political 
agitators’ make sure of that. They 
also make sure each voter knows 
what might happen if he doesn't 
show up at the polls. Persons who 
don’t vote are looked upon as dan- 
gerous—and may even lose their jobs. 

Suppose some Russian citizen is 
foolhardy enough to want to show 
that he disapproves the party's choice 
of candidate. He would then have to 
show his disapproval publicly. Spe- 
cial booths are provided for those 
who want to vote against the party’s 
candidate. The voter can enter this 
special booth and cross out the name 
of the “approved” candidate, or write 
in another. Thus the law allows a 
Russian voter to show opposition to 
the official candidate—in a way that 
is about as secret as shouting a Dem- 
ocratic party slogan at a Republican 
party convention in the U.S. The 
Russian voter may also be sure that 
Red agents make careful note of pro- 
test-voters—“for future use.” 

This year three American “official 
observers” sent by our State Depart- 
ment were on hand for the Russian 
election, at the Soviet government's 
invitation. Their conclusion: It was as 


difficult to compare the Soviet ele 
tion with a Western election as it is to 
compare “apples and oranges.” 

By this they meant that U.S. elec 
tions are free and secret, not “fixed” 
as the Russians’ are. In each U.S 
election, for example, two major po 
litical parties and a handful of minor 
parties compete openly for the votes 
of the electorate. Americans have a 
choice between competing candi- 
dates and competing policies. We 
vote for representatives we believe 
will act for our interests or beliefs 
Russians, on the other hand, have no 
choice. It’s the party line—or elsé 


Echo from Moscow 


The Soviet Union—self-pro- 
claimed “champion of world peace’ 
—loudly made peace proposals 
that had already been suggested 
by the U.S. and its allies. 

The latest Soviet “idea” in its prop- 
aganda campaign to befuddle the 
free world: establishment of a United 
Nations agency to assure the use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes 

The Russians—broadcasting their 
“suggestion” throughout the world- 
neatly forgot to mention that U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
had originally made much the same 
proposal last January. Secretary 
Dulles urged that an “international 
commission” be formed “to insure the 
use of outer space exclusively for 
peaceful purposes.” 

Furthermore, the President of the 
U.N. General Assembly, Sir Leslie 
Munro of New Zealand, urged sev- 
eral months ago that the U.N. work 
out the problems of space. 

Ignoring the facts on the record, 





CARS OF THE FUTURE?—Detroit auto designer Carl Reynolds 
predicts that wheel-less cars (left photo) will be the cars- 
of 1978. Propelled by air blown through ducted fans, and 
road surface, 
be constructed of light metal to allow small, light engine 
for easier altitude maintenance and control. Meanwhile, in 
Paris, French designers think atom-powered car (right photo) 


flying about two feet above 


the Russian propaganda machine 
worked overtime to paint Russia as 
the originator of peace-loving ideas. 
The Soviet aim: to trick neutral na- 
tions with short memories. 

But Western diplomats were quick 
to point out “the catch” in the Rus- 
sian plan: Soviet approval of such a 
U.N. agency hinges on the US. 
“liquidating” its military bases over- 
seas. In return, Russia would agree 
to ban the use of outer space for mili- 
tary purposes. No liquidation, no ban. 

The U.S. and its allies maintain 
military bases overseas to defend the 
free world against possible Red ag- 
gression. From these bases we could 
quickly retaliate against Russia in 
case of Communist attack. 


SEATO Looks Ahead 


The foreign ministers of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) met in Manila to review 
the free world’s position in Asia 
and discuss policies for the future. 


The foreign ministers of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Pak- 
istan, Thailand, Britain, France, and 
the U.S. stressed that SEATO is “not 
a mere military alliance.” A newly 
created economic agency, for ex- 
ample, will distribute aid to SEATO’s 
Asian members. And Secretary of 
State Dulles announced a grant of 
$2,000,000 in U.S. aid to help finance 
a graduate school of engineering in 


Wide World 


cars would 


Bangkok, Thailand, as well as a 
general technical training program 
throughout southeast Asia. 

The conference took a sharp jab 
at neutralist countries like India and 
Burma for “failing to distinguish be- 
tween the aims and ideals of the free 
world and the purpose of interna- 
tional communism.” It pointed out, 
for example, that there was a great 
difference between the voluntary al- 
liance of free nations in SEATO and 
the enforced alliance of Soviet satel- 
lites in the Communist world. 


IN BRIEF 


Draft by 23? “100 Per Cent Sure.” 
That’s the word from Selective Service 
officials in Washington. They say phys- 
ically fit and “unencumbered” young 
men face a “100 per cent certainty” of 
being drafted into the Armed Forces 
before their 23rd birthday—despite re- 
cent low draft calls. By “unencum- 
bered,” draft officials say they mean 
men who do not belong to the National 
Guard or to a Reserve program, or who 
are not employed in critical defense 
jobs. Neither marriage nor fatherhood, 
they add, are grounds for deferment. 


Monaco Gets Prince—and Under- 
ground RR. “It’s a boy, it’s a boy!” 
shouted an excited servant as she stuck 
her head out of a palace window in 
the tiny country of Monaco. Minutes 
later a 101-gun salute boomed out in 
greeting to the first son of Monaco’s 
Prince Rainier III and Princess Grace 


UP 


will be common 20 years from now. Car, which has hollow 
chassis to serve as fuel tank, is conventionally powered 
now, but is designed to be atom-driven when a nuclear 
engine becomes practical. For this purpose, car has four 
individual electric motors (one to each wheel). If a nuclear 
engine were put in car, it would be a simple matter to 
switch from gas to electricity generated by nuclear reactor. 


(former Hollywood movie star Grace 
Kelly). So delighted was Prince Rainier 
that he announced a present for his 
people: a two-mile tunnel to be built 
under the entire country, for use by 
the railroad that connects Monaco with 
France. The people of Monaco have 
complained for a long time about noise 
and smoke from the present surface 
railroad. 


Artistic Traffic Jam. A record-breaking 
crowd of 40,000 persons was jammed 
five-deep at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City to see the 
paintings of one of the most famous ama- 
teur painters in the world. His name: 
Sir Winston Churchill, former prime 
minister of Britain. Sir Winston, who 
paints as a hobby as does President 
Eisenhower, recently lent 41 of his 
pajptings for a tour of the U.S. 


Drunken Drivers to Get Labels? Au- 
tomobiles owned by convicted drunken 
drivers may soon be required to carry 
a special sign or emblem in New York 
State. Gov. Averell Harriman says this 
would identify dangerous drivers for 
the benefit of other citizens. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Name three ways in which a Rus- 
sian election differs from an election in 
the United States. 


yWez 


NEWS 


2. How does the Indonesian revolt 
affect U.S. oil companies in Sumatra? 
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Pacemakers in 


ROBERT GODDARD 


Pioneer Who Never Gave Up 


EAR the end of World War II, when 

U. S. officials were interrogating 

captured German rocket scientists, they 
were startled when one inquired: 

“Why do you ask us these questions? 
Why don’t you ask your own Dr. God- 
dard? We learned these things from 
him!” 

Long before World War II, Dr. Rob- 
ert Hutchings Goddard had conducted 
experiments which opened up the 
secrets of the rocket and guided missile. 
He was laughed at, called “Moony” 
Goddard by newspapers, and brushed 
off by our Armed Forces. 

But the Germans took the quiet- 
spoken, bald, New England physics 
professor more seriously. From reports 
of his work they developed the V-2 
rocket, which terrorized Britain in the 
last year of the war. 

Dr. Goddard—who was born in 
Worcester, Mass., on October 5, 1882— 
became interested in rocket science as 
a boy. Because he suffered from tuber- 
culosis, his doctors prohibited strenuous 
play. So he curled up frequently with 
books--particularly the early: “science 
fiction” of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. 


The Bazooka—25 Years Early 


In 1908, as a college student at 
Worcester Tech, he made his first ex- 
periment to measure the thrust of rocket 
gases. He promptly filled the whole 
science department with smoke and had 
to talk fast to get out of being expelled. 

But six years later his experiments 
had led to two U. S. patents which are 
still basic to rocketry. He spent his 
working day teaching physics at Clark 
University, then devoted his spare time 
to experimenting with rockets on the 
farm of his Aunt Effie in Auburn, Mass. 


Late in 1918 Dr. Goddard showed 
the Army a recoilless rocket launcher. 
Army brass were impressed—but then 
World War I ended and they lost in- 
terest. Nearly 25 years later, in World 
War II, the Army reconsidered the 
launcher. It became the famous and 
powerful “bazooka.” 

On March 16, 1926, Dr. Goddard 
was ready to flight-test a liquid-fuel 
rocket on his Aunt Effie’s farm. His 
three-man crew of assistants took sta- 
tions, his wife started “rolling” a movie 
camera to record whatever might hap- 
pen, and—Whoosh—the rocket rose 41 
feet at 60 mph, clomping back to earth 
220 feet away 2.5 seconds later. It was 
the “maiden flight” of the godfather of 
all V-2s, Nikes, Thors, and other sub- 
sequent rockets. 

For the next three years Dr. God- 
dard built and tested bigger and bigger 
rockets—until one test on July 17, 1929. 
This time the sound carried through 
Auburn like an explosion. Terrified 
housewives called the police. Ambu- 
lances rushed to the farm. Newspapers 
across the country, confusing gossip for 
fact, headlined stories that Dr. God- 
dard’s rocket, “headed for the Moon,” 
had exploded in flight. Dr. Goddard 
tried to explain that there had been 
no attempt to go to the Moon, that 
there had been no explosion—and that 
rockets are “normally noisy.” 

Few persons listened to him. The 
town declared “Moony Goddard” a 
menace to public safety and the fire 
marshal ordered him to move else- 
where. 

Dr. Goddard and his wife went to 
New Mexico. With financial help from 
a few supporters such as General 
James H. Doolittle, Daniel Guggen- 


heim, and Col. Charles Lindbergh, Dr. 
Goddard continued his experiments 
throughout the 1930s. As he made 
more and more progress, he received 
more and more inquiries from German 
and Japanese scientists. Dr. Goddard, 
suspecting that the German interest 
was not purely for scientific purposes, 
declined to answer. His basic patents, 
however, were available from the U. S. 
Patent Office for 10 cents a copy to 
anyone who wanted them. The Ger- 
mans did. 


200 Patents for the Future 


Meanwhile, Dr. Goddard tried again 
and again to interest the U. S. War 
Department in developing rockets. 
They turned a deaf ear—unti] World 
War II. He then spent most of the war 
at the Navy's research labs at An- 
napolis. 

As G. Edward Pendray writes in his 
book The Coming Age of Rocket 
Power: “Every single important de- 
velopment made in rockets during the 
war, including the basic design of long- 
range rockets such as the V-2, had 
been worked out before 1940 by God- 
dard and was available to .. . this 
country.” 

In all, Dr. Goddard obtained some 
200 basic patents between 1914 and 
1945. 

On August 10, 1945—four days be- 
fore Japan surrendered and the war 
ended—Dr. Goddard died of cancer. He 
had lived to see only a small part of 
his lifelong dream of the Space Age 
come true. But, as his wife has since 
commented on reading his journals, Dr. 
Goddard never lost faith. He knew 
that some day his work would be recog- 
nized—that it would not be in vain. 





pace Travel 


WERNHER VON BRAUN 


Man on the Wrong Planet 


N MAY 2, 1945—two days before 
Nazi Germany surrendered to the 
Allies in World War Il—a young Ger- 
man headed his bicycle down a moun- 
tain road near Landeck, Austria, and 
stopped in front of an American GI on 
patrol] duty. 

“We are a group of rocket specialists 
up in the mountains,” he said in fair 
English. “We want to surrender to the 
Americans, rather than risk capture by 
the Russians.” 

The Americans lost no time accept- 
ing the invitation—for the young Ger- 
man was Magnus von Braun, “kid 
brother” of one of Germany’s top rocket 
scientists, Wernher von Braun. Months 
later, von Braun and his associates 
were in the U. S. under contract with 
our Army to build rockets for us. 

And on January 31, 1958, it was a 
Jupiter-C—the rocket von Braun had 
helped Uncle Sam to build—which 
hurled the first U. S. satellite into orbit. 

Wernher von Braun, now an Ameri- 
can citizen, has had only one goal in 
life—to participate in the conquest of 
space. This is, to him, modern man’s 
“greatest adventure.” 

A hefty, handsome man with a 
booming laugh, von Braun was ‘born 
45 years ago in East Prussia (now part 
of Poland), the son of a baron. Wern- 
her’s mother was an amateur astron- 
omer, and from her he acquired his 
first interest in space science. While 
still in his teens, von Braun joined a 
small group of amateur rocketeers who 
fired rockets from an old dump outside 
Berlin. He became so interested in 
rocketry that he enrolled in. Zurich’s 
Institute of Technology. 

He was surprised to discover that 
space science required so much math— 


for he had disliked it in school and 
had, in fact, once flunked it. “But,” 
he points out, “I decided that if I had 
to know about math to learn about 
space travel and rocketry, then Id 
have to learn math.” 

Back in Berlin, von Braun’s rocket 
group launched 85 primitive rockets 
from their dump—until, in 1931, their 
work came to the attention of the Ger- 
man army. The next year, at 20, 
Wernher von Braun became the top 
civilian specialist for the German army’s 
rocket section. 

When Hitler became Germany’s dic- 
tator in 1933, von Braun found that 
Hitler didn’t think much of rockets—at 
least not rockets whose purpose was 
to explore outer space. With little funds 
and no official encouragement, von 
Braun and his associates kept experi- 
menting anyway. 


A War Weapon for Hitler 


When World War II broke out, 
Hitler suddenly became. interested in 
rockets as a military weapon. He set 
V-2 rocket production schedules for von 
Braun’s section which the scientists 
found impossible to meet. They were 
told: meet them or go to prison! 

Then, in 1944, von Braun was thrown 
into jail because he refused to con- 
nive with Hitler’s secret police—to help 
it wrench control of the V-2 program 
away from the army. He was released 
only when Hitler became convinced the 
V-2 program would collapse without 
von Braun. 

In 1944 the first V-2 was launched 
against Britain—with devastating effect. 
Commented von Braun to a friend: 
“The rocket worked perfectly except 
for landing on the wrong planet.” 


Some people insist, however, that 
von Braun must bear some responsi 
bility for his rocket being used as a 
weapon of mass destruction. Reply his 
friends: “What else could a man do 
when his country is at war and its 
leader is a mad dictator?” The fact re 
mains von Braun did switch to the 
Americans before his 
rendered, 


“Give Me Just 90 Days!” 


After the war, von Braun continued 
to find obstacles in America to launch 
ing rockets spaceward. First, he could 
get no money for his experiments. 
Second, the Korean War turned the 
Army’s interest to “practical” weapons 
only. Von Braun was told to forget 
about satellites. Then, even more frus- 
trating, the Government in 1956 as- 
signed the IGY Earth satellite project 
to another group of scientists—in the 
Navy. 

When Soviet Russia launched its 
first sputnik on October 4, 1957, von 
Braun could restrain himself no longer 
He told Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy: “I can launch an American 
satellite within 60 to 90 days’—using 
the four-stage Jupiter-C rocket. 

McElroy told von Braun to “stand 
by,” that the Navy must first have its 
chance with the planned Vanguard 
launching. When the Vanguard test 
ended in failure in January, von Braun 
got the “go ahead” signal. Exactly 84 
days after his promise to McElroy, the 
U. S. had a satellite in orbit. 

Now the German who saw his own 
country twist his dream of space flight 
into the ashes of war has begun to see 
the dream come true—in America. 

Roy HemMMING 


country = sur- 





@Q The ABC's of Space 


A one, two, three introduction to space and interplanetary travel 


1. Where does space begin? 


Space begins where the Earth’s at- 
mosphere ends—at about 120 miles up. 
There is actually no sharp boundary 
between the Earth’s atmosphere and 
space. But at 120 miles above the 
Earth, a human being in a spaceship 
would be above more than 99 per cent 
of the Earth’s atmosphere. This, scien- 
tists say, is the point where man would 
“step off” into space. 


2. Who owns and controls space 
and the bodies in it? 

Under present international law, na- 
tions own and control the “air space” 
over their territory. This “air space,” in 
the opinion of most experts, extends as 
high as planes and balloons—which are 
supported by air—can fly. Thus “air 
space” extends to an altitude of about 
120 miles, where the Earth’s atmos- 
phere ends, 

Some experts suggest that the United 
Nations set up an “air ceiling” of 300 
miles over each nation. The space 
above 300 miles would be open to in- 
ternational control under the U. N. 


3. What would interplanetary space- 
ships look like? 


In movies and comic strips, space- 
ships are usually streamlined bullets. 
This would not be the case in actual 
interplanetary travel. Since there is al- 
most no air in space, a spaceship would 
encounter almost no air resistance on a 
trip. Thus a spaceship could be square, 
circular, T-shaped, X-shaped, Z-shaped, 
or any other shape. 

Some spaceships would have to be 
streamlined. These would have to shut- 
tle passengers through the atmospheric 
blanket of the Earth or other planets. 
Once outside the atmosphere, anything 
goes. 

4. What is the temperature in space? 

Many people think space is icy cold. 
This is not true. Space has no tempera- 
ture. Heat is determined by the mo- 
tion of molecules. The faster the mole- 
cules in a substance are made to move, 
the hotter that substance becomes. 
Space contains almost no molecules, 
Thus it is neither hot nor cold. 

But a spaceship is made up of mole- 
cules. Thus radiation from the sun— 


or any other star—would hit the sunny 
side of the spaceship and heat that side 
to very hot temperatures. 

But the other side of the ship would 
be in shadow. This side of the space- 
ship would radiate heat away from the 
spaceship, and become icy cold. The 
temperature inside a spaceship would 
be governed by the balance between 
the amount of heat absorbed by the 
sunny side and the amount of heat 
radiated away by the shady side. To 
keep the temperature constant and 
comfortable, air conditioning would be 
necessary. 


5. How will man communicate in space? 


Radio communication in space will 
present many problems. A radio beam 
travels through space at the speed of 
light (186,284 miles per second). Ac- 
cording to the theories of Albert Ein- 
stein, nothing can go faster than this. 

As our explorers penetrate farther 
and farther into space, the time it takes 
to send and receive a radio message 
will increase. A radio message sent to 
Mars would take four minutes and 40 
seconds to reach its destination. A mes- 
sage radioed to the nearest star, Alpha 
Centauri, would take four years and 
four months to reach its destination. 

Suppose a planet similar to the Earth 
revolved around Alpha Centauri. Sup- 
pose someone lives on this planet, 


“Outer Space’’ (Maco) 


whom you'd like to ask for a date. A 
radio message from the Earth would 
take four years and four months to 
reach this planet. Then it would take 
another four years and four months for 
the answer to come back to Earth. 
Then—provided you had a spaceship 
capable of rocketing at a speed of 
186,284 miles per hour—it would take 
you still another four years and four 
months to reach that planet. Thus you'd 
have to ask for the date at least 13 
years before the day of that date. 

Radio waves can travel through the 
vacuum that is space. But sound waves 
cannot. Thus even if it were possible 
to swim through space without a space- 
suit—it isn’t!-you wouldn’t be able to 
converse with a friend next to you. 
You'd have to use a radio. 


6. How can you participate in the 
space age? 

Would you like to join a space club? 
About 18,000 space clubs already have 
sprung up all over the U. S. Many of 
these clubs are in high schools. 

In recent months, the U. S. Defense 
Department has begun to take teen-age 
“spacemen” seriously. It helps teen- 
agers set up space and rocket clubs, 
and provides guidance for these clubs. 

The Defense Department is now 
preparing a text book especially for 
teen-age space clubbers. It will deal 
with astronomy, space flight, solid and 
liquid rocket fuels, rocket design, and 
rocket safety. The book will be sold 
to high schools. 

The American Rocket Society also 
encourages teen-age rocket clubs. But 
the society and military experts warn 
that amateur rocket “shoots” can be 
highly dangerous. No rocket, the ex- 
perts say, is completely safe. Some stu- 
dents and teachers already have been 
killed by rocket misfires. Others have 
been severely burned or injured. 

The experts urge that every rocket 
club have an adult supervisor who is 
an expert on rocketry and knows what 
he is doing. Don’t experiment on your 
own, they say. The experts also advise 
rocket clubs to learn and obey the regu- 
lations of their communities, counties, 
and states in regard to the handling and 
firing of explosives and rocket pro- 
pellents. 





As we go higher, higher, air gets thinner, pressure 
less and less. At 63,000 feet, unless pilot is in a 
body fluids 


pressurized cockpit, 


would vaporize. 


Official U. 8. Air Foree photo 


Photo taken during test at Randolph Air Force Base, 
Texas, shows how blood would “boil” if subjected to 
the low atmospheric pressure found at 63,000 feet. 


Survival in Space 


Man is a creature of the ground and needs special equipment to live in space 


AN is a frail creature of the ground 
Lift him, without protection, only 
a few thousand feet above the floor of 
his atmospheric sea and he will die, as 
a fish dies out of water. Long before 
he reached the rare upper atmosphere 
he would be gripped by bitter cold 
His lungs would fill up with body waste 
gases, leaving no room for vital oxygen 
Reduced atmospheric pressure would 
stiffen his body with severe pain. 

Even if he could survive these physi- 
cal tortures his mind would have to 
cope with additional forces—the eterna] 
darkness of the loneliness and 
silence of space. 

During his balloon ride to 102,000 
feet, Air Force Major Dayid Simons 
said: “It’s like no earthly quiet. On 
Earth there are always traffic sounds 
and dogs barking or the wind just 
whistling. In space there’s nothing.” 


space, 


By ROY A. GALLANT 


Author of Exploring the Universe, Exploring 
the Moon, Exploring Mars, Exploring the 
Weather, and other books on science. 


Many jet pilots, alone in their air- 
planes above 30,000 féet, say that a 
strange feeling called “break-off’ comes 
over them. It’s like being in another 
world, like being completely cut off 
from our planet. Some have felt “like 
a giant.” Others say they feel “near to 
God.” And others feel fear to the extent 
that they don’t dare to move. 


Up, Up, Up 


The space age is requiring man to 
adjust to completely new surroundings, 
physically and psychologically. The 
only way man can survive in this new 


* learned 


environment is by taking his earthly 
living conditions into space with him. 

Since the Wright brothers’ first pow 
ered flight of 12 seconds in 1903, man 
has not been content to remain a crea 
ture of the ground. As he has climbed 
ever higher into the atmosphere he has 
that hostile 
snuff out his life in seconds 
not guard against them. 

Before the age of flight, explorers 
returning from South America’s Andean 
mountain villages complained of 
“mountain sickness.” At 12,000- to 
18,000-foot heights they became “short 
of breath” and tired. Their vision be 
came blurred. The Indians, who had 
become accustomed to these altitudes, 
blamed the sickness on “evil spirits.” 
Today we know that the explorers were 
suffering from hypoxia, too little oxygen 
reaching the body tissues. 


many forces can 


if he does 





SEALED CABIN 
15 miles 80,000 ft. | Must change from pressurized cockpit 


12 miles 63,000 ft. Body fluids vaporize at body temperature 
ANOXIA > 
10 miles 50,000 ft. Oxygen can no longer enter lungs 


> seen, at normal breathing ; 


100% oxygen with pressure breathing 


(First signs of bends, creeps, chokes) 
mixture of air and oxygen to survive 
(Andean Indians have adapted 
to this altitude) 
Do not need additional oxygen 





From sea level to about 10,000 feet 
the brain and_other body tissues get 
enough oxygen to keep us alive as we 
breathe the free air around us. But 
above this altitude the picture begins 
to change. When a pilot climbs to 10,- 
000 feet, pressure of the air against 
his body falls off to 10.1 p.s.i. (pounds 
per square inch). At sea level it is 14.7 
p.s.i. 

The higher the pilot continues to 
climb, the lower the pressure becomes. 
Our breathing apparatus objects to this 
change, because less and less oxygen 
enters the blood stream through the 
lungs. As a result, a flyer grows slug- 
gish. His judgment becomes poor. A 
feeling of well being, called euphoria, 
sweeps all danger from his mind. For 
this reason the Air Force requires all 
flight crews to wear oxygen masks 
above 10,000 feet. 

To about 34,000 feet, a pilot’s breath- 
ing apparatus works well enough, as 
he is fed a mixture of air and oxygen 
through his mask. But he meets an- 
other kind of trouble at 30,000 feet. 
At this altitude the air pressure is only 
4.36 p.s.i. The reduced atmospheric 
pressure allows nitrogen in his blood 
stream to bubble out of solution as a 
gas. (A similar thing happens when you 
open a bottle of ginger ale. The carbon 
dioxide in solution under pressure bub- 
bles out as a gas.) 

As these nitrogen bubbles form 
around the knees, shoulders, and other 
body joints they bring on sharp pains 
called the “bends.” When they form 
under the skin they produce an itching 
sensation known as the “creeps.” And 
when they form in the lungs they pro- 
duce chest pains and breathing diffi- 
culty called the “chokes.” If they form 
in the central nervous system they 
cause vomiting, blurred vision, and par- 
alysis on one side of the body. 

The reduced air pressure at high 
altitudes also causes air trapped in our 
bodies to expand. Most of us have 
about a quart of air trapped in small 
pockets in our intestines. At 25,000 feet 
this air swells up to a three-quart vol- 
ume. At 39,000 feet it expands to seven 
quarts. And at 50,000 feet it bloats to 
17 quarts! Needless to say, without 
protection at this altitude a pilot would 
be in serious trouble. Gas pains would 
be so severe that he would lose con- 
sciousness. 

Around 30,000 feet, then, a pres- 
surized cockpit is necessary for the 
pilot’s comfort. The airplane simply 
scoops up outside air and compresses it 
around the pilot, giving him a com- 
fortable pressure environment. So he 
may be flying at an actual altitude of 
45,000 feet, but at a cockpit “pressure 
altitude” of only 18,000 feet. If his 
pressure system suddenly fails, he must 
dive closer to the Earth. 











Official U. 8. Air Force photo 
Photo was made by camera in rocket nose 
during experiment to study effects of 
gravity. During two minutes of “zero 
gravity,” mice floated, ‘weightless.’ 


At an altitude of about 34,000 feet— 
unless pilot is in a pressurized cockpit 
—the mixture of air and oxygen fed to 
the pilot through his mask begins to fail 
him. At this altitude he must switch to 
100 per cent oxygen to give his body 
tissues the amount of oxygen they re- 
quire. The atmospheric pressure at 34,- 
000 feet falls off to 3.62 p.s.i. For the 
next 8,000 feet he can breathe 100 per 
cent oxygen and function normally. But 
to stay alive above 42,000 feet he must 
resort to a new kind of breathing— 
pressure breathing. 

By flicking a switch on his oxygen 
regulator, the pilot suddenly feels his 
lungs fill up with oxygen forced down 
his throat under steady pressure. Now 
he must breathe in reverse. Instead of 
sucking in air, then simply allowing the 
used air to flow out of his lungs with 
no effort, he must force the used air out 
of his lungs. He does this by coughing. 
Pressure breathing is hardly comfort 
able and is regarded as an emergenc 
measure. 


Near to Space 


At an altitude of 50,000 feet the 
atmospheric pressure’ has fallen to 1.69 
p.s.i. The pressure of the waste gases 
in the pilot’s lungs is also 1.69 p.s.i. 
This means that there is no room for 
air to enter the lungs, so it becomes 
impossible to take a breath, This con- 
dition is called anoxia. 

At 50,000 feet a pilot would lose 
consciousness and die in about 12 sec- 
onds, Also, air “breathing” machines, 
such as propeller-driven planes and 
jets, begin to fail at this altitude. They 
require oxygen—under pressure—to burn 
fuel. This oxygen comes from the air. 
To climb higher, the rocket engine is 
needed. The rocket engine carries its 
own oxygen supply. The rocket will 
operate under water, in the rare upper 
air or in the vacuum of space. 

Fifty thousand feet, then, can be re- 
garded as the cruising ceiling for 
air-breathing machines and for man 
without the protection of a pres- 
surized cockpit. It is possible, however, 


for a pilot on pressure breathing to 
scoot up to 63,000 feet in a rocket 
plane, without a pressurized cockpit. 
But he eould stay at this altitude for 
only a few seconds. Here the atmos- 
pheric pressure is so low (.91 p.s.i.) 
that all body fluids vaporize at normal 
body temperature. In looser language, 
a pilot’s blood would begin to “boil.” 
To climb higher than this, a pressurized 
cockpit becomes necessary. 

But the pressurized cockpit also has 
its limitations. At an altitude of 80,000 
feet it is useless. The outside air is so 
rare that the plane’s air compressors 
would have to work overtime to pres- 
surize the cockpit. This would raise the 
air temperature around the pilot to 
about 400°F. Also, ozone and other 
atmospheric chemicals would be drawn 
into the ship in poisonous amounts. 

For sustained flight above 80,000 
feet, man requires a sealed cabin of 
the type used by Major Simons on his 
historic balloon flight. (Captain Ivan 
Kincheloe, in a pressurized cockpit, 
nosed his Bell X-2 to a record altitude 


15 


of 126,200 feet—24,000 feet 
than Simons. But he did not 
there for more than a minute or so.) 


higher 
remail 


The Sealed Cabin 


In developing the sealed cabin for 
flight in space, scientists at the School 
of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air 
Force Base, Texas, had to duplicate 
the work of nature. Since the pressur 
ized cockpit depends on air outside the 
airplane it cannot work in the vacuum 
of space, The sealed cabin can. Essen 
tially this is what it does: (1) It pro 
vides a space crew with breathable air 
and a comfortable atmospheric pressure ; 
(2) it rids the cabin of exhaled waste 
gases, perspiration, and body wastes 
and (3) it keeps the temperature and 
humidity at proper levels. 

Once a crew is placed in a sealed 
cabin its members are cut off complete 
ly from the outside. The first thing that 
must be done, then, is to pump a de 
sirable mixture of air into the 
(The air we breathe is a mixture of 2] 


cabin 





Photo from Convair, division of General Dynamics Corp 


Centrifuge tests rocket parts. Machine whirls one-ton load 121 revolutions per 
minute. Centrifugal force built up by whirling centrifuge creates artificial 
“gravity.” Tests show if parts will stand extra gravity strain of launching. 
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Litton Industries photo 


Scientist tests ‘space suit’ in high vacuum chamber. Suit is inflated with air 
like avto tire, is protective envelope against vacuum of space. Suit must stand 
inside pressure of 15 Ibs. per sq. in., equal to about 35 tons for total suit. 


per cent oxygen and 78 per cent nitro- 
gen. So the crew’s air mixture should 
be nearly the same.) This air must also 
be at a comfortable pressure. 

But as soon as the crew members 
start breathing they are headed for 
trouble. With each fresh breath they 
use up part ‘of their oxygen supply. 
And carbon dioxide in their exhaled air 
begins to collect in the cabin. After 
only a few hours there would be so 
much carbon dioxide in the cabin that 
they would die. The problem, then, is 
to find a way of converting the carbon 
dioxide back into oxygen. 

In nature, green plants absorb our 
exhaled carbon dioxide and convert it 
into oxygen. In this way the air is kept 
“fresh.” Then why not use green plants 
in a space ship? Biologists at Randolph 
are now working out just such a plan. 
They have found that five pounds of a 
certain type of green alga produce 
as much oxygen as one man needs for 
normal activity. So in a sealed cabin 
the alga’s “food” would be carbon 
dioxide exhaled by the crew. Randolph 
scientists have also worked out ways of 
keeping a sealed cabin’s humidity level 
between 30 and 60 per cent, and its 
temperature between 50° and 75°F. 

Once the hatch on the sealed cabin 





is closed, it would not be opened until 
the rocket reached its destination or 
returned to Earth. The crew would 
have to use and re-use the air, water, 
and food supplied at take-off, or manu- 
factured in the cabin. Wastes could not 
be discarded into space during a long 
voyage. According to Dr. Hans G. 





Clamann, a research physiologist at 
Randolph, “A sealed cabin incorporated 
in a space-cruising rocket must not 
release any waste, since this would 
change the weight of the craft and 
possibly alter its course.” 


Toward the Planets 


Eighty thousand feet (15 miles), 
then, is the top of the world for man’s 
frail body. To go higher he must live 
in a sealed cabin which produces by 
artificial means the conditions found at 
sea level. With the sealed cabin the sky 
is the limit. Beyond the 15-mile zone 
man will begin to encounter conditions 
found in interplanetary space. At 23 
miles he will be exposed to cosmic rays. 
Around 70 miles aloft he will find the 
eternal darkness of space. Day and 
night will be meaningless terms left 
behind on Earth. Spaceship crews will 
have to set up artificial days and nights, 
lighting and dimming the cabin at 
periodic intervals. 

There is so little atmosphere at about 
75 milés altitude that meteors have not 
vet begun to glow from friction heat as 
they plunge toward Earth. Around 90 
miles up, the silence of space begins. 
There is not enough air to carry sound 
waves. And ten miles higher there are 
so few air molecules that heat can no 
longer be transferred. So, at this alti- 
tude, a human body exposed to the sun 
would be “cooked” by solar radiation 
on its sun side and frozen on its shadow 
side. At 120 miles the thin. traces of ait 
offer little resistance to an object in 
flight. It becomes possible for a satel- 
lite, given a speed of 18,000 miles an 
hour, to orbit around the Earth. 

Is 120 miles the final boundary of 
Earth, then? For all practical purposes 
it is. Beyond lies the cold, black empti- 
ness of interplanetary space, man’s new 
domain. 


Official U. 8. Air Force phote 


Monkey (left) is being lifted from nose of Aerobee rocket after historic ascent 
to 200,000 feet on Sept. 20, 1951. Nose came down by parachute. Scientists check 
health of monkey yearly (right photo). To date no ill effects have been detected. 


































































OME TIME during the next twelve 

months a huge jet bomber will 
wing into the air at Wendover Air 
Force Base, Utah. Cradled to its belly 
will be a silvery, sleek rocket plane, 
the X-15 

At 40,000 ‘feet, a white-helmeted 
pilot in an_aluminized space suit will 
clamber from the jet bomber into the 
X-15’s snug cockpit. Then ‘the bomber 
will drop the X-15, and swoop away. 

The X-15 will hang for a moment in 
the air. Then its pilot will point the 
X-15’s nose upward at a 45-degree 
angle, and fire its powerful rocket mo 
tor. The X-15 will spear spaceward 
on a roaring pillar of flame. Soon it 
will hit a top speed of 3,600 miles pei 
hour—twice as fast as man has ever 
traveled before! 

As the X-15 bullets skyward, it will 
pass through a chamber of horrors. 
First, it will encounter temperatures 
is cold as the South Pole. Then, at 
10 miles above the Earth, it will slam 
through a barrier of sizzling heat 

The X-15’s hungry rocket motor will 
take only seconds to guzzle all the fuel 
in the tanks. Then the X-15 will con- 
tinue skyward under its own momen 
tum. Soon it will reach a peak altitude 
f 100 miles! At this altitude more than 
99 per cent of the Earth’s atmosphere 
will lie far beneath the X-15. 

Then the X-15 will nose earthward. 
As the Earth’s atmosphere becomes 
denser, the X-15’s stubby wings will 
bite into the air. Soon the X-15 will 
glide to a safe landing. Elapsed flight 
time: about 15 minutes. 


Spaceward Ho! 


Already U. S. scientists have made 

plans to attach even more powerful 
rockets to the X-15. These rockets could 
gun the X-15 to an altitude of 300 
miles above the Earth, and give it 
enough power to make two or three 
loops around the Earth. Then, by skip- 
ping in and out of the Earth’s atmos- 
phere (the way a flat stone skips across 
water), the X-15 could slow. down 
enough to glide safely back to home 
base. ; 
A rocket plane is simply a rocket 
with wings. It was designed for experi- 
mental, manned probes into the thresh- 
old of space. These. experimental 
flights would give scientists their first 
chances to learn how the human body 
functions when it is far enough beyond 
the Earth’s gravity to be weightless. 
Prolonged weightlessness cannot be 
produced in laboratories. 

These test flights also would give 


Conquest 


Of Space 


By PETER VAN AVERY 


The space station may be man’s springboard to the moon 


Aviation Week photo 
During 15 minute flight, pilot of X-15 would reach top speed of 3,600 miles an 
hour at an altitude 100 miles above the Earth, go from freezing cold through 
sizzling heat. It would be longest leap into space made so far by a human. 

















scientists a chance to study the effects 
of cosmic rays on the human body. 
They could also study X-rays and ultra- 
violet rays. Most of the X-rays and 
ultraviolet rays shot off by our sun are 
absorbed by the Earth’s atmosphere 
before they reach the Earth’s surface. 
But 100 miles above the Earth, where 
air molecules are few and far between, 
man will meet the full force of solar 
“bullets.” 

The X-15 will one day be remem- 
bered as the great-great-grandfather 
of the “transport” rocket. What is a 
transport rocket? It is a rocket “cargo 
plane.” It would carry materials into 
space to build a vast “city in the sky”— 
a space station. 

Scientists already have made plans 
for a space station. It would loop the 
Earth at dn altitude of about 1,000 
miles. The space station probably would 
be wheel-shaped, with a diameter of 
about 250 feet (see photo). It would 
cost more than $4,000,000,000, and 
would take about a decade to build. 


Stepping Stone 


Why should the U. S. invest billions 
of dollars in a space station? A space 
station would be a valuable stepping 
stone to our neighbors in the solar 
system. Reason? To escape the pull of 
the Earth’s gravity, a rocket ship on 
the Earth’s surface would need to rise 
at an “escape velocity” of seven miles 
per second (25,000 miles per hour). 
The power needed to reach this fan- 
tastic speed would probably drain al- 
most all of°a spaceship’s fuel. There 
would be little fuel left for exploration. 
At a space station, the Earth's gravi- 





Walt Dis Productions 
Parts for space station such as this would be brought from the Earth by ame 
rockets. At altitude of about 1,000 miles parts would be assembled, inflated 
with compressed air. Wheel would be a tiny “‘city’”’ with its own food and water. 


tational pull would be much less. A 
spaceship blasting off from a space sta- 
tion would need an “escape velocity” 
of only two miles per second (7,200 
miles per hour). Thus more fuel would 
be left for interplanetary travel and ex- 
ploration. That’s why a trip to the 
moon from a space station would be 
easier than a trip to a space station 
from the Earth. 

The nation’s rocket experts say that 
the U. S. could start to construct a 
space station in 1970. This is how a 
space station could be built: 

The space station could be made of 
a lightweight, tough material such as 
plastic. The space station probably 
would be prefabricated on the ground. 

























It would be taken apart in sections, 
then loaded, section by section, into a 
fleet of rocket transports. 

The rocket transports would space- 
lift the sections of the space station to 
an altitude of about 1,000 miles. At 
this altitude, the rocket transports 
would gun themselves into orbit around 
the Earth. They would loop the Earth 
every 120 minutes at a speed of about 
18,000 miles per hour. 

What would keep gravity from tug- 
ging the rocket transports back to 
Earth? They would be kept in orbit by 
a continuing tug-of-war between gravi- 
ty and centrifugal force. 

Gravity tugs all bodies toward the 
center of the Earth. Centrifugal force 
pulls a moving body outward when it 
is traveling in a circle. A rocket trans- 
port orbiting the Earth at 18,000 miles 
per hour would have just enough cen- 
trifugal force to offset the pull of 
gravity. 

The fleet of rocket transports would 
make a rendezvous at 1,000 miles 
above the Earth. There they would un- 
load their cargo. 

When it came time for a rocket trans- 
port to return to Earth for another load 
of cargo, its pilot could fire small 
rockets that would jar the transport out 
of orbit. The transport could then glide 


back to Earth. 
City in the Sky 


Meanwhile, back in space, the space- 
men would.shove together the floating 
sections of the space station. This 
would be relatively easy. For there 
would be no weight and no friction in 
space. The spacemen would merely 
have to push together the prefabricated 
sections of the space station, and bolt 
them to each other. 

Each spaceman would, of course, be 





Walt Disney Productions 


Parts for rocket such as this would be sent from Earth to space station. There 
parts would be assembled. Rocket would take off from space station, where 


pull of gravity is slight and there is little air resistance. Next stop: the moon! 
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equipped with his - own individual 
rocket motor. This would enable him 
to move about with ease. 

Once the space station had been 
assembled and sealed, it would be in- 
flated with compressed air, like an 
automobile tire. It would have almost 
normal atmospheric pressure (about 15 
pounds per square inch). Thus human 
beings would feel at home in it. 

Some scientists say a space station 
should be equipped with artificial 
“gravity.” In space, everything is 
weightless. Human beings might not 
mind weightlessness. But it would 
throw many muscles out of work. 
Eventually, these “laid-off’ muscles 
might Thus if a spaceman 
were weightless for months, his mus- 
cles might not work right when he 
returned to Earth! 

It would be easy to create artificial 
“gravity” in a wheel-shaped space sta- 
tion. Scientists could produce centri- 
fugal force—a substitute for gravity—by 
using a tiny rocket motor to spin the 
“wheel” slowly. 

Centrifugal force would force every- 
thing away from the “wheel’s” hub. 
Thus the inside of the wheel’s oute: 
rim would serve as the floor. The 
crew's heads would always point to- 
ward the hub. 

Scientists would be constantly 
panding and improving the space sta- 
tion. Like any “city,” it would require 
a variety of services. Air would have 
to be generated and freshened. Food 
and water would have to be provided. 
Garbage would be disposed of in small 
plastic capsules shot far into space from 
the space station. 


Ww eaken. 


ex- 


Window on the Universe 


The crew of the space station would 
be kept very busy. One- of the first 
“extras” added to a space station would 
be a giant telescope. This would give 
astronomers their first clear view into 
the lonely reaches of the universe. 

Astronomers always have been at the 
mercy of the Earth’s weather. Even 
on a clear night, the Earth’s atmosphere 
is like a dirty, wavy pane of glass. 
Astronomers have never really had a 
clear look at the bodies in the universe. 
An observatory high above the Earth’s 
atmosphere would provide clear views 
of stars and planets. 

The space telescope also would have 
great military value. For it could be 
turned around and pointed at the 
Earth, Since the space station would 
loop the Earth once every two hours, 
the space telescope would be able to 
peer into the doings of every country, 
and snoop out a military buildup. No 
“curtains,” iron or bamboo, could keep 
out its inquisitive eye. 

A space telescope pointed at the 
Earth also would have valuable peace- 
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All engines require fuel 
oxygen. Close to the Earth, 
_atmosphere supplies the oxygen” 
‘ which enables fuel to burn. Out 
in space there is no oxygen. There- — 


fore the rocket is the ideal engine 
- complex and dangerous operation. 


for travel in space. It is the 
engine that carries its own oxyger 
either in a separate tank or 


with the fuel. Thus ® socket Geliat™ 


can function beyond the omc © 
atmosphere. 

How does a rocket engine work? 
Isaac Newton, in his Third Law of 
Motion, explained how the rocket 
works. Said Newton: for every ac- 
tion, there must be a reaction of 
equal force, but in the opposite 
direction. 

- Suppose a man is standing on a 
trolley (see diagrams), which 
weighs just as much as he does. 
Suppose the trolley is on a smooth 
and frictionless surface, and that 
the man jumps off it. Then New- 
ton’s Third Law of Motion tells 
us that as the man jumps off the 
trolley, the trolley will roll in the 
opposite direction. The trolley’s 
speed will be the same as the speed 
at which the man jumped. 

Similarly, the force of the gases 
gushing from the tail of a rocket 
produces an equal and opposite 
force—propelling the rocket. 


ful uses. As the space station looped the 
Earth, the space telescope could spot 
weather conditions and their move- 
ments anywhere on the globe. This 
could enable meteorologists to predict 
the weather for any locality with great 
accuracy—often weeks in advance. 

A space station also would be a boon 
for navigation on the Earth. If the 
space station beeped a constant radio 
signal, the signal could be used as a 
navigational aid beacon by ships and 
airplanes in all kinds of weather all over 
the Earth. 

Space stations could lead to im- 
proved world communications. If sev- 
eral space stations ringed the Earth, 
they could easily relay radio or TV 
signals around the world. This would 


Rocket motors burn various types 
of fuel, which may be in liquid or 
solid form. Most large U. S. rockets 
now burn liquid fuel. But liquid 
fuel is difficult to store and tricky 
to handle. Result? Fueling is a 


Scientists foresee that most fu- 
ture rockets will be with 
solid fuel. Solid fuel is similar to 
gunpowder. It is easily handled. 

Powerful rocket engines that 
burn liquid and solid fuels will be 
used to kick spaceships beyond the 
grasp of the Earth’s gravity. But 
for interplanetary travel, other 
types of rocket engines are re- 
quired. There is almost no air re- 
sistance and gravitational pull in 
space. Rockets with little thrust 
could easily reach fantastic speeds. 

That's why scientists are working 
to develop an ion rocket engine. 
This type of rocket engine would , 
eject electrically charged atoms 
(called ions) from its tail. The re- 
coil from the ions would be very 
weak. But, say some scientists, this 
weak thrust could eventually ac- 


‘celerate a spaceship to speeds of 


over 100,000 miles per hour. Only 
drawback: powerful rocket motors 
that burn fuel and oxygen would 
first have to boost the spaceship 
far away from Earth's gravity. 


make possible worldwide TV _broad- 
casts, 

Finally, scientists at a space station 
could take advantage of the near- 
vacuum of space to make endless ex- 
periments in chemistry and physics. No 
vacuum pumps on Earth can produce 
a vacuum as nearly complete as that 
in space, 

Meanwhile, rocketeers would be 
busily preparing for man’s next giant 
step into space. A steady stream of 
rocket transports would be shuttling 
between Earth and the space station. 
Their cargo: the parts of a giant rocket 
ship. Gradually the rocket. ship would 
be assembled. Then, one day, it would 
blast off from the space station. Its 
destination: the moon. 














AN took his first step inte space 
M with the launching of artificial 
satellites. His second step will be 
manned satellites. The third step will 
be stations in space. The fourth and 
fifth steps will be unmanned, and then 
manned, rocket flights to the moon. 

The Russians already have revealed 
plans to man the moon. Their first step 
is called Project Boomerang—sending 
an unmanned rocket on a trip around 
the moon and back to Earth. Next they 
plan to launch a more elaborate rocket 
carrying a small automatic explorer 
tank, called a “tankette.” Radio guided, 
it would creep over the lunar terrain, 
all the while sending television pictures 
of the satellite's surface back to Earth. 
The final step is to send manned flights 
to the moon to set up cities under great 
plastic domes. 


Getting to the Moon 


There are two possible ways of get- 
ting a manned rocket to the moon: (1) 
launching it from a manned satellite 
space station, which we don’t have yet; 
or (2) launching it from the ground. 
Scientists George Gamow and Krafft 
Ehricke, among others, have worked 
out several routes. All these plans are 
based on sending a rocket across the 
239,000 miles of space between the 
Earth and moon when they are closest. 
The rocket would have to reach a 
speed of 23,827 miles an hour to escape 
the pull of the Earth’s gravity. 





Lick Observatory photo from Am. Museum of Natural History 
Moon is 239,000 miles from Earth when 
they are closest. Dark areas are plains. 
Size is one quarter that of the Earth. 





Eventually man may be able to set up colonies on the moon 


Man on the Moon 





Aimed properly, the moon rocket 
could be sent to its target in 75% hours. 
During the first part of its flight be- 
yond the Earth’s atmosphere, the rocket 
would be slowed down by the constant 
tug of the Earth’s gravity. But when 
the rocket got within 40,000 miles of 
the moon, the moon’s gravity would be 
stronger than that of the Earth. The 
rocket would begin to speed up. 

During the trip across space the 
manned rocket could be steered auto- 
matically. Observers on the Earth could 
keep the rocket on course by radio con- 
trols to the rocket’s automatic pilot. 
But as the rocket neared the moon the 
crew would man the controls. Since the 
moon has hardly any atmosphere, the 
rocket’s wings would be useless on this 
part of the journey. The pilot would 
have to swing the rocket around so 
that its tail pointed at the moon’s sur- 
face. The rocket power at the tail 
would be turned on. This would slow 
the rocket so that it could back down 
for a landing. 


Exploring the Moon 


Then the moon explorers step out 
onto the moon’s surface. They will be 
held spellbound by the bleak and 
rugged lunar landscape against a cloud- 
less, jet black sky. Even if their rocket 
touches down at noon, the sky will be 
black. The moon’s “atmosphere” is 
only about one five-trillionths as dense 
as the Earth’s. As a result it cannot 





Official U. 8. Air Force photo 


Craters on moon‘s surface have moun- 
tain-high rims, range in size from tiny 
pits to as much as 150 miles in diameter. 





scatter light as our own atmosphere 
does, to give us our blue sky. 

The absence of an atmosphere will 
create four problems which we do not 
face on Earth: 

1. Space suits with a built-in pres- 
sure system wil] have to be worn at 
all times outside the rocket. If they 
weren't, the crew would perish in a 
few seconds. 

2. Ultraviolet and X-rays from the 
sun would strike in dangerous amounts. 
On Earth these rays are filtered out in 
the upper air. Some way would have 
to be found of shielding the moon ex- 
plorers from these rays. 

3. Sound waves can exist only where 
there is air. So on the moon you could 
hear nothing at all. The explorers will 
talk with one another by radio. Sets will 
be built into their pressurized suits. 

4. No atmosphere also means that 
keeping warm or cool will be a prob- 
lem. During the two-week long lunar 
daylight period, in direct sunlight the 
moon's surface temperature is 214°F., 
higher than the boiling point of water. 
Then during the two-week night period 
it plunges to an average of 243°F. be- 
low zero. By moving from direct sun- 
light into the shadow of a lunar moun- 
tain a man would feel the temperature 
drop 400 degrees! Because there is no 
atmosphere, or dust and smoke hang- 
ing in the air to scatter light, the moon 
has no dawn and dusk. In the morning 
the sun rises suddenly and sharply. One 
instant it is night, the next it is broad 
daylight. And without an atmosphere 
the moon has no change of weather— 
no rain, snow, clouds, or wind. 

As soon as the moon explorers begin 
walking around they will feel light. 
Because the moon is so small, its gravity 
is only one-sixth that of the Earth. So 
if a crew member, plus his moon suit 
and other equipment, weighed 300 
pounds (Earth weight), he would 
weigh only 50 pounds on the moon. 
To feel his normal Earth weight he 
would have to wear metal shoes weigh- 
ing about 300 “Earth pounds” each. An 
athlete able to high-jump six feet could 
clear the 21-foot mark in a lunar high 
jump contest. After living on the moon 
for.a few months, a man would find it 
hard to get used to Earth’s stronger 
gravity again. 

Since the moon has no wind or rain, 




















its mountains have not been eroded, 
They are jagged and rise sharply to 
great heights. Mount Huygens (as as- 
tronomers have named one peak) rises 
to 20,000 feet. And Mount Leibnitz, 
near the moon’s South Pole, is 35,000 
feet tall—higher than Earth’s Mount 
Everest. 

The first moon explorers will find 
themselves winding their way among 
thousands upon thousands of bowl- 
shaped depressions called craters. Some 
have mountain-high rims. Some of them 
(Cepernicus, Newton, and Tycho) 
measure as much as 50 to 150 miles 
from rim to rim. Others are only a few 
feet across. Possibly the first moon crew 
will be able to determine how these 
craters were formed. Some astronomers 
think that the craters are of volcanic 
origin. Others say that great meteor 
storms raged around the ‘moon some- 
time in its youth. As the meteors 
crashed against the moon with explo- 
sive force they turned to vapor, leaving 
depressed areas with rimmed walls. 

The moon’s dark, waterless plains, 
called maria, will also provide an “un- 
earthly” sight. These flat areas are as 
much as 700 miles wide. They are 
thought to be vast lava beds left over 
from an early age. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury astronomers supposed they were 
peaceful watery seas and gave them 
romantic names—Sea of Clouds, Sea of 


Serenity, and Sea of Tranquillity. 
Deep cracks running for miles along 


the moon’s surface, bubble-shaped 
domes, and other features will give the 
first moon explorers an impression they 
will never forget. And they will be the 
first human beings ever to see the mys- 
terious “other side of the moon,” which 
never turns toward Earth. 


Who “Owns” the Moon? 


If the Russians reach the moon first 
\ i thes be able to plant a flag at the 
yeak of Mount Leibnitz and claim the 
noon as Russian territory? 

According to Norman MacKenzie, a 
leading Canadian international law ex- 
pert, simply landing on the moon is not 
ough to make it legally Russian or 
(American. “Possession and control” de- 
termine who “owns” it, or has a right to 
use its resources. Says space lawyer An- 
drew G. Haley, counsel of the American 
Rocxet Society: Space is a “no man’s 
land” as far as the law is concerned. 
Haley feels that the United Nations 
should set up a commission to handle 
space law problems we face even now. 
For example, is it “illegal” for one 
country’s artificial satellite, equipped 
with high power detection instruments, 
to pass over an unfriendly country? 

After the moon crew completes its 
exploration mission it will return to 
Earth with the information needed to 


Photo from Convair, division of General Dynamics Corp. 


To land on moon, pilot would swing spaceship so tail points at moon’s surface. 
Rocket power at tail would counteract gravity of moon, slow ship so it could 
back down for landing. Ship here is lowering atom power plant at a moon base. 


plan and construct a lunar base. This 
would include: best location for the 
base, the kinds and amount of minerals 
in the moon’s crust, location of possible 
underground water supplies, nature of 
the moon’s surface, and _lichen-like 
plant life that may exist. 


Return to Earth 


Taking off from the moon for the 
return trip will not require as great a 
peak speed as did the initial take-off 
speed from Earth—23,827 miles an 
hour. The moon rocket need build up a 
speed of only 5,200 miles an hour to 
escape the grip of the moon’s gravity. 
At this speed it would take the rocket 
five days to return home. 

As the rocket escaped the pull of the 
moon’s gravity, the Earth's gravity 
would become stronger with each mile. 
This would speed up the coasting 
rocket to a peak speed of 24,900 miles 
an hour. If the rocket plunged into 
Earth’s atmosphere at this speed, the 
rocket would burn up. To prevent this, 
the crew might slow it down to 18,000 
miles an hour. They could park at a 
space station and unload. If there were 
no space station, the rocket could cir- 
cle the earth several times, each time 
cutting deeper into .the atmosphere. 
The resulting air drag would serve as 
a braking device, slowing the rocket. 
In the dense lower atmosphere it could 
use its wings, like an ordinary airplane. 


Cities on the Moon 

Later a group of several manned 
rockets could be launched to set up the 
first lunar colony. The moon colony 
could serve as an ideal stepping off 
point for more ambitious space jour- 
neys to the planets. But to be an 
“ideal” base the moon colony would 
have to be almost entirely self-sup- 
porting. 

The first task of the moon colony 
crew would be to construct living 
areas. They would use both supplies 
flown to the moon and materials on the 
moon itself. The first settlement may be 
enclosed within a great plastic dome. 
This would be painted in such a way 
that the intense daylight heat could be 
reflected away. The dome would con- 
tain a desirable air mixture, air condi- 
tioning plants, and a comfortable at- 
mospheric pressure level. Thus the 
moon workers could shed their space 
suits when they returned from work. 
Eventually, many such domes could 
be constructed, Each have its 
own gardens for food growing, and 
small pastures for domestic animals, 
which could be carried to the moon 
by rocket. Giant batteries powered by 
the sun or atomic power plants could 
supply electrical energy. 

Today, talk of a lunar colony sounds 
like science fiction. But ten years ago 
Sputnik and Explorer satellites also 
sounded like science fiction. 


Ww ould 





GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO... 


What about the Age of Space 



































George, who represents thousands of 
General Electric people, adds a few 
words to the millions already written 
about the education of boys and girls 
since the first man-made satellite found 
its orbit. And “I,” listener and re- 
porter, take pleasure in recording his 
thoughts. 

| wondered what was eating 
George. It was Saturday morning—a 
sparkling morning—and my neighbor 
wasn’t singing or whistling. Usually 
he acts as if his mind is doing a jig. 

This was too much for me. So | 
returned his stepladder. 

“In another week I'd thought | 
owned it,’’ I said as I clumped past 
him up his driveway. “You know,” I 
said to the back of his head, “‘all you 
had to do was to holler.” 

George closed the window he was 
washing with a bang, stepped down 
from an old chair, and slowly turned 
my way. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he grunted. 
“Drop it anywhere.”’ 

I grinned. “Come on over for a 
cup of coffee.” 

“Might as well. Rockets and 


people have got me down.” 


George usually sits on my work- 
bench, swinging his legs. But now he 
dumped himself into one of my can- 
vas beachchairs. | plugged in the bat- 
tered percolator. 

“‘Why have people and rockets got 
you down?”’ I asked. 

“Well, I don’t like very much the 
way many people are questioning the 
free versus the ‘directed’ society. If 
I believe my eyes and my ears, there 
are those who are hinting that we 
will have to be just a little more like 
the country that got into space first. 
They hint that we will have to take 
our directions from a_ centralized 
agency. 

“It is difficult for me to think of 
Americans stampeding like cattle. 
We are not a nation of second-raters. 
All the way from Concord Bridge to 
atomic power plants, we have moved 
ahead with one purpose—to guar- 
antee freedom and better living for 
everyone. I*don’t mean to sound like 
a Fourth-of-July orator, but I'd like 
to shake a fist back at those who 
would adopt just a few of the methods 
of a dictator to achieve the military 
strength needed to prevent war. 





“] don’t think Americans are 
going to let themselves down, or 
sleep when our way of life is in dan- 
ger. Wé are going to put to work the 
incentives of our free society to meet 
defense challenges. And we will do it 
with the same spirit and progress we 
have demonstrated so often in our 
civilian technology.” 

‘tk ' e 

I asked a foolish question, because 
I enjoy seeing George just a little 
disturbed: “‘What about force-feed- 
ing our boys and girls with science, 
math, English, foreign languages . . . 
really loading ‘em up with tough sub- 
jects, giving ‘em hours and hours of 
homework, and sending off the fail- 
ures to Siberia? That would take care 
or our country’s future.” 

“Ouch!” said George. “You too 
have been reading the papers and 
magazines.” 

“It would work,” I said with a 
laugh. 

George ignored my poor efforts to 
joke. ‘““As you know, the education of 
boys and girls is everyone’s concern 
today. We have such a wonderful 
country today because of education.” 





George climbed out of the beach- 
chair and took his usual position on 
the edge of the bench. He began 
swinging his legs. 

“I have been wondering,” he said, 
“‘what teen-agers of long ago thought 
when they heard about Columbus’ 
successful voyage. His ships did not 
fall off the edge of a flat earth. Did 
they dream of swashbuckling ad- 
ventures, of a new land of opportu- 
nity for themselves? A tiny, flat earth 
had become a huge sphere sailing in 
the heavens. Now we have just 
stepped off into space. This is such a 
terrific feat—well, 1 guess I’m dis- 
appointed because so many teen- 
agers are near-sighted. They take 
folk-dancing for credits instead of 
trig; they say that scientists are egg- 
heads; they play gangster; something 
like a fifth of the students in the top 
quarter of their class don’t even grad- 
uate from high school; three out of 
four turn down physics . . .” 

“Hold on!” I said. ““You’ve earned 
a good reputation for being the young 
people’s Fiend.” 


“So help me,” George said, “I am! 
I just like ‘em so much, I'd like to 
bump some of their heads together.”’ 
George was now talking earnestly. 
“Tr’s just that I can’t convince myself 
that we can keep on making America 
a land of happiness and opportunity 
if too many of us, whatever our ages, 
make soft choices. It is apparent that 
the orbiting satellites are shaking us 
older people out of our lazy ways of 
thinking. There'll be more and better 
schools, and in general, better edu- 
cational advantages. I think that those 
states that do not require even a 
single course in science or math for a 
high-school diploma will see the light.” 

I poured two cups of coffee. 

“George,” I said. “I have become 
accustomed to marvels. A little chunk 
of fuel drives an atomic sub for 
months. Jets crash the sound barrier 
as a matter of course. We have the 
Salk vaccine and the antibiotics. 
Electronics is becoming a bigger part 
of the electrical industry . . . Why all 
the fuss about the Age of Space? 
What does it, or should it, mean to 
young people?” 


“Let me be very clear about one 
thing,” said George. “I do not believe 
that any technological achievement is 
of so much importance that we should 
rate it higher than the miracle of 
human life. or the human being’s 
ability to enjoy the world about him. 
What a miserable world this would 
be without music, drama, poetry, 
canoe trips, and even workshops like 
this. 

“T haven’t been able to make my 
words come out just right, so far, but 
I sincerely believe that our millions of 
gifted boys and girls have an obliga- 
tion, to themselves and to others. 
This is the obligation to use the 
brains they were born with, so that 
the best possible means can be de- 
veloped to keep us a free, happy 
people. 

“For example, we need wise states- 
men to keep us, and with honor, from 
senseless war. We need great church- 
men, lawyers, manufacturers, musi- 
cians, engineers and scientists, doc- 
tors, homemakers, teachers—oh, the 
list is endless. 

“If | were young again our recent 
entry into the Age of Space would 
excite me to doing a better job in 
school than I had before dreamed 
possible. I would lay out a program 
of solid courses that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly find time to take, and then nar- 
row them down to those | could 
handle, by hard work but without 
becoming a grind. Fun, too, is part of 
living. But you can be sure the basic 
things would not be eliminated . . .” 

“No folk-dancing for credit?” | 
asked. 

“Well, I can imagine that might 
be fun. I might try it. But on my own. 
My diploma would mean something.” 

“George,” I said, “I just happen to 
have copies of letters sent by boys 
and girls to General Electric.” | 
duckéd into my study and came back 
with a handful of papers. “Here’s one 
student who wants to know about 
the construction of the plasma jet, 
another on the measurement of pres- 
sure created by rays or wavelengths 
of light from different sources, such 
as ultraviolet and infra-red.” 


“T know,” said George, “we have 
hundreds of thousands of promising 
boys and girls. | don’t know whether 
we have enough. We hear usually 
about only those who are interested 
in science, but I imagine there are as 
many who excel in the tremendous 
non-science areas. There is no war 
between the arts and the sciences, ex- 
cept the make-believe one manufac- 
tured by writers. In general, an in- 
the-process-of-education person, 
young or old, tries to learn as much 
as he can about science, for the-sake 
of science, and about the humanities, 
for the sake-of humanity. 

“It is my belief that educated 
people don’t say—because they don’t 
have to—‘math is over my head’ or 
‘English? 1 get nowhere with that 
subject.’ ; 

“If I were young, | would do my 
best. I myself saw a letter from a boy 
who wanted to become an atomic 
scientist, but there was neither 
physics nor chemistry in his high 
school. I understand that the boy is 
now being tutored by an engincer 
neighbor. There is always a way. 


“Tl would be very much excited 
about the Age of Space, even if I had 
determined to become a Latin teacher 
or a nurse. That Age is here. It is a 
fact. 1 simply should hate to live in 
these marvelous times if my mind 
could not at least grasp what was 
going on about my ears. 

““My dad used to say: ‘I don’t care 
what you choose to become as long 
as you don’t choose to be a bungler. 
What I can’t give you, in the line of 
opportunities, you will have to get 
for yourselfr Some day we may have 
planes that fly to the moon, and you 
will want to know the how’s and the 
why’s. Live with your times 
Well,” George laughed, “‘a rocket is a 
kind of plane . . . Thank goodness, 
I have tried to hitch my wagon, if not 
to a star, to every rocket that tears 
upward through space. 

“Thanks for the coffee. You know, 
I have windows to wash.” 
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Many scientists believe man could survive on Mars with 
moderate protection. Settlements could be built within 
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great plastic domes. These would have their own pres- 
surized atmosphere, light, power, grow their own food. 


On to the Planets 


Is man alone in the universe? .. . The answer may come soon 


NE of man’s fondest dreams has 

been.to explore the planets in our 
solar system, with hopes of somewhere 
finding intelligent iife. Many Western 
astronomers feel that manned space- 
ships will reach Mars and Venus by the 
year 2000. The Russians are more op- 
timistie. Within 15 or 20 years, some 
Russians have said, man may get his 


first close-up view of Earth’s two near- 
est neighbor planets: Mars, 35 million 
miles away, and Venus, 26 million 
miles. 

Columbia University astronomer Jan 
Schilt thinks that we should strike out 
for Mars even before we try to reach 
our moon, His reason: to land on our 
moon and return home would gobble 
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Spaceship could land directly on Mars or on one of planet’s tiny satellites, 
which revolve around Mars as tiny moons. From this perch, explorers could get 
close view, only few thousand miles away, unravel some of Mars’ mysteries. 


up teo much of the rocket’s fuel. The 
rocket would have to burn part of its 
precious fuel supply to slow down as it 
approached the moon. It would burn 
still more as it backed down to a land- 
ing on- the moon under power. Then 
still more fuel would be used when the 
rocket broke away from the moon’s 
gravitational grip on its return flight. 

Dr. Schilt feels that a trip to the 
moons of Mars might be more economi- 
cal, at least on fuel. Properly maneu- 
vered, a rocket could land on tiny 
Deimos, a moon of Mars, by spending 
very little of its fuel. Deimos is practi- 
cally gravity free since it is only about 
five miles in diameter. From this satel- 
lite perch, a rocket crew would get a 
tour around Mars from a distance of 
about 12,500 miles. 

To get a closer view the pilot could 
apply additional braking power and 
coast in for a landing on Phobos, an- 
other moon of Mars, about ten miles in 
diameter and 3,500 miles from Mars. 





Exploring Mars 

Of the planets, Mars is the most 
promising target. Mysterious “canals,” 
vast blue-green areas of “vegetation,” 
and broad expanses of pink “desert” 
cover its surface. These features change 
with the seasons on Mars. They also 
change over periods of many years. 
This activity on Mars, plus its so-called 
canals, make the Red Planet the most 
exciting object in the heavens. They 
led the American astronomer Percival 
Lowell to write a colorful history of 
Mars. & 

Since the canals appear to be geo- 
metric in design, said Lowell, they 
must have been constructed by intelli- 
gent life. Thousands or millions of 
years ago, said Lowell, the inhabitants 
of Mars faced a catastrophe. The plan- 
et’s water supply began drying up. 
The only way the Martians could con- 
tinue living was by digging a network 
of canals. In spring and summer, as the 
polar cap melted, water flowed through 
the canals to the “oases.” There the 
few remaining Martians struggled to 
survive. Eventually the last Martians 
perished, leaving only the canals as 
evidence of a civilization. 

Many astronomers feel that Lowell’s 
“canal” theory is more romantic than 
scientific, but none has been able to 
explain the “canals.” On Earth, a typi- 
cal Mars “canal” would be about 150 
miles wide and would stretch from 
New York to Texas. 

Martian vegetation is less baffling. 
Most astronomers now agree that the 
blue-green regions are made up of 
plant life of some variety. But it may 
be moss rather than higher forms of 
plant life. American and Russian scien- 
tists have managed to grow bacteria 
and certain Earth plants in conditions 
similar to those that are believed to 
prevail on Mars: a nitrogen atmosphere 
of only 1.2 pounds per square inch 
pressure, moisture content below one 
per cent, and a daily temperature rang- 
ing from 70°F. at noon to below freez- 
ing at night. 

Explorers on Mars will need the 
protection of pressure suits as they 
wander over the Red planet’s surface. 
The atmosphere on the surface of Mars 
is as rare as the air 57,000 feet above 
the Earth. 


A Look at Venus 


Venus, although nine million miles 
closer to us than Mars, will be much 
more difficult to explore. Astronomers 
today see Venus as a planet constantly 
veiled beneath dense clouds. Most 
astronomers are of the opinion that 
these are not clouds of water vapor 
like Earth’s clouds. They contain most- 
ly carbon dioxide, which is poisonous 
for man to breathe. Venus’ clouds are 


Macdonald Observatory phote 
Mars is aboyt half as large as Earth. Light areas top, bottom are polar caps. 


Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories phote 
Galaxies are vast systems of stars, planets, and clouds of flaming gas out in 
space. Photo shows the “Whirlpool Galaxy,” which may have 100 billion stars. 
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also thought to be lacking in oxygen 
Without these two gases—water vapor 
and oxygen—animal life as we know it 
cannot survive. 

Venus’ carben dioxide atmosphere 
may also serve as a deadly greenhouse 
for the planet. It would let the sun’s 
heat in, but not let it escape. So the 
temperature may be constantly above 
the boiling point of water. 

For years astronomers have wondered 
what Venus’ surface must be like. One 
theory paints this picture: The entire 
planet may be a gloomy and unbear- 
ably hot desert. Winds rage day and 
night, carrying yellow dust high into 
the atmosphere. There are no trees or 
plant life of any kind. Long ago Venus- 
ian mountains were worn flat by sand 
storms of tornado force. A most in- 
hospitable world. 

Audouin Dollfus, a French astron- 
omer, thinks that Venus’ clouds clear 
from time to time, exposing patches 
of its surface to view. Exactly what the 
surface is like, he doesn’t know. Dollfus 
it the present is more interested in 
determining the length of the Venus 













day, which a clear view of surface 
markings could tell him.* He suspects 
that Venus, like Mercury, keeps the 
same face pointed always toward the 
sun. This would mean that one half of 
Venus is perpetual day and the other 
half perpetual night. Other astronomers 
feel that Venus rotates about once ev- 
ery 30 days. This would give the planet 
about two weeks of day followed by 
two weeks of night. 

So little is known about Venus that 
it’s difficult to say whether explorers 
will ever land on the planet. 


Mercury—Hottest Planet 


Mercury, which sweeps to within 28% 
million miles of the sun, is the hottest 
planet in the solar system. Its day side 
temperature goes as high as 700°F., 
hot enough to melt lead. And because 
the planet long ago lost its atmosphere, 
the night side of Mercury must be very 
close to absolute zero—460°F. below 
zero. If space travelers ever land on 
this small airless planet, which is not 
much larger than the moon, they would 










































Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories photo 


Great Nebula in Andromeda is a spiral galaxy about same size and shape as our 
Milky Way galaxy, to whichsun, Earth, planets, stars of our universe belong. 


do well to touch down on one of Mer 
cury’s “twilight” zones—on one edge of 
the planet not exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, yet not plunged in 
total shadow. 

Unhappily, Mercury is too small and 
too far away for us to make out mark 
ings on the planet very clearly. All that 
astronomers can see are hazy dark and 
light patches. But we can imagine Met 
cury to have a rugged landscape of 
sharp mountain peaks and deep sun 
baked cracks. 

Of the planets, then, Mars is by far 
the most promisigg. 

Beyond Mars ite the giant planets 
and distant Pluto. The astronomer Ru 
pert Wildt, of Yale University, has 
worked out models for the giant planets 
Each one, he says, has a rock-metal 
core, covered by a thick ice layer which 
is hidden by a dense atmosphere. Jupi 
ter's core, for example, is 37,000 miles 
in diameter. It is covered with an ice 
layer 17,000 miles thick. And the 
planet’s atmosphere is about 8,000 
miles deep. 

All of the giant planets, according to 
many astronomers, have poisonous at 
mospheres of methane (marsh gas) 
and hydrogen. And in them hang mam 
moth clouds of ammonia crystals. Very 
likely methane glaciers and ammonia 
snow make these planets resemble the 
polar regions of our own planet. The 
temperature of Jupiter's atmosphere is 
about 200°F. below zero. The giants 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are even 
colder, because they are farther from 
the sun. 

So little is known about mysterious 
Pluto that it is hardly worthwhile de- 
scribing it as a possible landing site for 
space travelers. 

One day man will surely explore the 
giant planets—but from a safe distance 
Some of the satellites of these planets- 
Saturn's moon Titan and Jupiter’s 
Ganymede, for example—will provide 
excellent observation stations. They are 
close enough to study the parent plan 
ets, yet far enough away to avoid the 
giants’ strong gravitational grip. 


Beyond the Planets 


After man explores his own solar 
system he will not be satisfied until he 
travels to other stars which have sola: 
systems of their own. It has been esti- 
mated that in the Milky Way alone 
there may be one billion stars having 
planetary systems. If only half of these 
have one Earth-like planet each, then 
there may be 500 million planets in 
our galaxy capable of supporting “hu- 
man” life. 

For centuries man has asked: “Am I 
alone in the universe? Is Earth a unique 
planet?” Today he is on the verge of 
finding out. 

































TRAINING — Ativanced education . . RECREATION — Air Force men have fun 
the development of special skills ... keeping fit. Pursue your favorite sport 
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... One in a million-man Air Force of volun- 
teers who took hold of the finest opportunity 
any young man in America can have. . . one 
in a million who, through your own powers 
of judgment and selection and your own 
good sense, elected to be on the top of the 
world, in the U. S. Air Force. 

The finest things modern life can offer 
are yours in the Air Force. Consider for a 
moment: 

Where else will you find worldwide travel 
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personal opportunity . . . all in one job? In 
what other field will you make so many life- 
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friends and relatives, and all Americans so 
quickly and surely . . . and earn and have 
their confidence so wholeheartedly, as in the 
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to? And where else will you have such a 
splendid opportunity for personal financial 
success as in this “all expense paid” career? 

You owe it to yourself to visit your nearby 
Air Force recruiting station today, and ex- 
plore all the advantages offered by this finest 
of modern careers . . . this “one in a million” 
opportunity to serve the best interests of 
your country and yourself. 
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and teamwork. 
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Bull’s-Eye 
Betty 


HO SAID that beauty, brains, and 

bull’s-eyes don’t mix? Take a look 
at Betty Morris. Here’s a 5-foot, 6-inch, 
121-pound gal with auburn hair, blue 
eyes, pearly teeth, and a smile that 
could knock over a concrete mixer— 
who can shoot the wart off a gnat’s 
nose! 

At age 16, this junior from Hampton 
(Va.) High School is the Annie Oakley 
of the Western world. She owns more 
titles and records than a disc jockey! 

Yet Annie, oops, Betty, got her gun 
only four years ago. She promptly be- 
gan blasting away in an indoor range, 
and her eye was like a Hamilton watch 
—it never missed! 

Only two years later, Betty qualified 
as a Distinguished Rifleman and then 
classified as a Master for indoor compe- 
tition. The next year, she classified as 
Master for outdoor prone competition. 

By this time, she was all set to make 
her X (bull’s-eye) in the world. In 
1956, at age 15, she copped the Na- 
tional Junior Girls Outdoor Smallbore 


Rifle Position Championships with a 
fine score of 382/400 (382 out of a 
possible 400 points). From then on, 
there was no stopping her, as you may 
notice in her “box score” of champion- 
ships below. 


Year 1956: 

1. National Junior 
Smallbore Rifle 
Score: 382/400. 

2. Shooting in lecal Peninsula Small- 
bore Rifle League composed mainly of 
veteran senior shooters: 

(a) Set a new league record score of 
395/400. 

(b) Chalked up an average score of 
389.2/400. 

3. Shooting’ in smallbore rifle com 
petition at the National Matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio: 

(a) Qualified for and fired on the 
Randle Trophy International Women’s 
Team. 

(b) Qualified for membership in the 
NRA “400” Club by firing a 400/400 


Girls Outdoor 
Position . Champion. 





score in the DeWar course, using 
metallic sights. 

(c) Won the outdoor four-position 
50-yard metallic-sight match in the 
Sharpshooter class. Score: 380/400, 17 
bull’s-eyes. 

(d) Won the outdoor four-position 
50-yard any-sights match in the Sharp- 
shooter class. Score: 388/400, 24 bull’s- 


eyes (national record). 


Year 1957: 

1. National Women’s Indoor Small- 
bore Champion. Score: 786/800. 

2. National Junior Girls Indoor Small- 
bore Champion. Score: 385/400 (na- 
tional record). 

8. National Junior Girls Outdoor 
Smallbore Rifle Position Champion, 
Score: 384/400 (national record). 

4. Set new 50-foot 20-shot indoor 
smallbore national record for women in 
any-sights sitting position. Score: 200, 
49 bull’s-eyes. 

How do you become a national cham- 
pion only three years after taking up a 
sport? Here’s Betty’s “secret”: 

“The nearest thing I have to a ‘secret 
weapon’ is rigid self-control. By prac- 
ticing self-discipline, I’ve schooled my- 
self never to become upset when 
dropping a point or even registering a 
miss. I also avoid adding up my score 
as I go along. I concentrate on each 
shot and let the final score come out 
as it may.” 

That’s what I call really intelligent 
thinking and acting. 

Aside from her shooting, Dead-Eye 
Betty is very keen on swimming and 
tennis. Her hobbies include drawing 
and painting, progressive jazz, and sci- 
ence projects. Her favorite music- 
makers are the Modern Jazz Quartet 
and Ella Fitzgerald. In the movie de- 
partment, she goes for James Mason 
and Natalie Wood. Public speaking is 
her favorite school subject, and French 
fried potatoes with lots of ketchup rate 
tops in the food class. 

After graduating from Hampton, 
Betty hopes to go to Duke University— 
those lucky Blue Devils! Her ambition 
in life is “To be a mature, intelligent, 
useful individual. I also hope to be one 
of the two women selected to represent 
the United States at the 1958 world 
shooting championships at Moscow this 
August.” 

The pretty crack shot also has a 
pretty piece of advice on the impor- 
tance of participating in sports. “Every- 
one in high school should engage in 
some sport for the self-confidence and 
assurance that comes from doing any 
thing well. It helps you learn to com- 
pete in the outside world you’re now 
beginning to meet for the first time.” 

This girl is too much! Betty, will you 
marry me? 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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one of America’s most popular 22’s 


*More shooting fun for everyone with the Stevens 87— 
the most wanted moderately priced 22 in America. For 
this easy-handling three-in-one rifle operates as an 
auto-loader with .22 long rifle cartridges and as a bolt 
action repeater or single shot with short, long or 
long rifle ammunition. 

Other outstanding features of this fine performing, 
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black tip fore-end . . . large capacity tubular magazine 
. . « grooved receiver for instant ’scope mounting . . . 
rapid firing action that may be quickly disassembled 
without tools. See it at your dealer’s now. 

There are Savage and Stevens 22’s for every type of 
shooting. The most complete line of 22’s in America. . . 
9 different models to choose from. Single shot, slide 
action repeater, bolt action and semi-automatics with 
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Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 19, Mass. 
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The Dreamer 


By 
rw. HE ROCKETS, two of 
1 stood a 


half-mile apart. They 
were tall and sleek under the brassy 
desert sky. Denby, bulky in his pressure- 
suit, stood for a long moment just looking 
at them. His heart was singing. This, 
he thought, is what I was born for. 
He let his imagination run free and he 
was already in space, drinking in the 
glories of creation. The sun and stars 
shone together in the darkness; the 


them, 
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earth was a green mistiness below. . . . 
Feldman touched his arm. “Ready?” 
Denby returned to reality and nod-. 

ded. He and Feldman and the little 

group of technicians moved off across 
the desert toward the rocket. 

The interior of the projectile was 
a cool cave. Denby let himself be 
strapped into the acceleration harness 
and bared his arm for Feldman’s needle. 
The psychologist prepared the syr- 








inge in silence. Presently he turned 
and looked down at Denby. “All right, 
now,” he said quietly. “This will let you 
rest during the worst part.” 

The technicians completed their ad- 
justments. One by one they wished 
Denby luck and filed out into the day- 
light. 

“You're quite sure about this?” Feld- 
man asked. “You really want to go?” 

Great guns! thought Denby, he asks 
me if I want to go! All my life has 
been a prelude ‘to this moment. 

“Yes,” Denby said, “I want to go. 
I’ve earned the right, haven’t I?” 

The psychologist smiled faintly. 
“You've earned the right. No one ques- 
tions that. But think a minute, boy. 
All your life you’ve been chasing a 
rainbow. Now you think you've caught 
up with it.” 

“Listen, Feldman,” Denby said in a 
tight voice, “I've worked for this. Ever 
since I can remember. Even when I 
was a child, I was laughed at and put 
apart because of this. I was different. 
I was alone always, and the dream 
was my only companion. I read and 
thought and wondered and wanted. 
Now I’m having my chance. Can you 
expect your question to make any 
sense? Why don't you ask if I want 
to breathe?” 

Feldman glanced at his watch. “You 
still have time to change your mind, 
you know. There’s another pilot ready.” 

Denby turned his face away. The 
sedative was beginning to make him 
drowsy and cross. He wished this con- 
founded doctor would leave him alone. 

“You lived with a fantasy,” Feldman 
pursued, “and because of it, you were 
lonely—always. Isn’t that so?” 

Denby did not reply. Feldman had 
dug deep. Loneliness. He knew that 
feeling well. Tiny shards of memory 
cut him. He had been lonely. His 
dream—and his roving mind—had set 
him apart and so he had turned in- 
ward. But still the world had pene- 
trated to hurt him. He remembered his 
mother asking: Why do you read so 
much? And such trash! Why don’t you 
go out and play with the other boys? 
Could he have told her that he lived 
only to dream that he might one day 
stand on the soil of an alien world 
and see the earth in the sky? At twelve? 
She’d have laughed at him. And then 
his father: Will we ever go to the 
moon, Daddy? Don't ask such - silly 


- questions, boy... . 


“You think this is the answer.” Feld- 
man’s voice went on and on. “But 
arent you plunging deeper into the 


Reprinted from The Magazine of Fan- 
tasy and Science Fiction, by Alfred Cop- 
pel. Copyright, 1952, by Fantasy House, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the author's agents, Scott Meredith 
Literary Agency, Inc. 





very thing that you hated so as a child? 
That sense of being apart? Doesn't 
that make you afraid, Denby?” 

Why does he keep prodding me? 
Denby thought peevishly. “Shut up and 
get out of here,” he muttered at Feld- 
man. Leave me alone leave me alone 
alone alone alone, his thoughts said. 

“All right, boy. I’m sorry.” Feldman 
patted him clumsily on the shoulder. 
He took the plexiglas helmet from its 
rack and lowered it gently over Den- 
by’s head. “I didn’t mean to upset you,” 
he said. “It’s just that we have to be 
sure . . .” He stepped to the valve 
and looked back. “I’m sorry, Denby,” 
he said again. And then he was gone. 

Denby lay in a half-stupor, waiting 
for the first thrust of the rockets. Pres- 
ently it came—a muted thunder that 
set the tiny dark cave thrumming. 
He felt the harness give under the in- 
creasing pressure. There was pain in 
the viselike grip of the g-suit as it 
banged hard against his flesh. 

And then there was darkness—dark- 
ness shot with tiny spirals of light. 

He awoke in darkness, his heart 
pounding. It was done! The dream was 
reality. Moving heavily under the thrust 
of the rockets, he arose from his harness 
and activated the first telescreen. He 
cried out at what he saw. 

The sun and the stars shone together 


in a black sky, but a sky infinitely 
vaster and colder than the sky of his 
dream. There was a sense of immensity, 
of great open reaches of darkness that 
seemed to clutch at his throat. 

Memories flooded back again. Daddy, 
will we ever reach the moon? Don’t 
be silly, boy! He remembered the bit- 
terness of the memories, but realized 
with a flash of panic that he was 
clinging to them. They were ties that 
held him in place in this shocking ex- 
panse of hideous emptiness. 

One by one he activated the other 
telescreens, until at last he was sur- 
rounded by the brittle starkness of 
space. The stars were far away and 
icy, the sun was distant, too. Harsh 
with an unreal brilliance that hurt his 
eyes. Denby felt suddenly as though 
he were falling, tumbling endlessly 
through that ghastly dark infinity. He 
sprawled to the padded deck and clung 
there. He felt—alone. 

And then he saw the earth. It was 
a greenish, cloud-flecked ball, unreal, 
alien. He felt the beginnings of sheer 
panic, a mindless, throbbing terror. 
This isn’t like the dream, he thought 
wildly. In the dream he hadn’t been 
afraid. In the dream there had been 
exaltation and pride. There hadn’t been 
this vast emptiness, and the hideous, 
mind-cracking—loneliness! 
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Denby screamed. The sound echoed 
hollowly in the confines of his helmet — 
and added to his terror. He screamed 
again and again... . 

He was still screaming when the 
valve opened and the psychs led him 
out into the desert sunshine, 

“I tried to warn you,” Feldman said 
gently. “But as you said, you had 
earned the right to try.” 

The voice that came from the fig- 
ure on the hospital bed was small, 
crushed. “It was all faked—all of it.” 

Feldman shook his head. “Not really. 
The screens were fed pictures taken 
from V-2s and made into a montage. 
The gravity effects were duplicated by 
centrifugal action. The whole setup is 
only a synthetic training device to 
weed. out the obviously unsuitables.” 

Bitterly, “Like me.” 

“I'm afraid so, my boy. You see, 
spaceflight is not for the lonely. It’s 
not for the brilliant, the sensitive, or 
the imaginative. Such minds can’t stand 
it. No,” Feldman said; rising, “the stars 
belong to the clods, the dull ones. 
They can face real loneliness. For them 
it has no meaning and so no terrors.” 

He could hear Denby’s smothered 
sobs..He stood. at the door for a long 
while. He shook his head sadly. “The 
dream,” he said, “is not for the dream- 
er 





ypie QUTY REMINGTON RIFLES 


give you varmint-rifle accuracy...get bigger game, too! 


Take your choice of autoloading, slide- or bolt-action, 
these Remington rifles in new long-range 244 Rem- 
ington caliber give you accuracy out to the limits of 
human sighting and holding ability. In the 75 grain bul- 


let you get the super-precision you need for varmints. 


*Prices subject to change without notice. 
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by Remington Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Model 740 “Woodsmaster” Autoloading Rifle 
—world’s only lightweight high-power auto- 
loader. Exclusive ‘‘Power-Matic”’ action gives 
lightning speed and softens recoil. Barrel 


Model 760 “Gamemaster” Slide-Action Rifle 
feeds additional shots faster than any other 
hand-operated rifle. Action is smooth, trouble- 
free. Strong, multiple-lug breech bolt designed 


Model 722 Bolt-Action Rifle —strongest bolt 
action ever built. This means constant head- 
space, fine accuracy, years of dependable service. 
Available with high comb stock, especially de- 
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grain Pointed Soft Point bullet for deer, antelope and 
other game. See the new double-duty Remington rifles 
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and bolt locked together for constant headspac- 
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Shorthand is EASIER 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But because 
SPEEDW RITING shorthand is written with the simple 
ABC's, it's better, EASIER, FASTER to learn! Be 
ready for a job in % the time. Employers prefer 
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MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and prima rades 
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gram combines | liberal arts 
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7 Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
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MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
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for Out-of-Door Girls 


H. 8. grads study Floriculture, Landscape Design 
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CAREER-MINDED? 


The schools and colleges on 
this page can help you get 
started on your career. Write 
today for free information and 
catalogs. The time to start pre- 
paring for your future educa- 
tion is this very moment. 











After High School, 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. What opportunities are there for 
boys in nursing? 
Q. T., Detroit, Mich. 


A. About two per cent of the 430,000 
U. S. nurses are men. Qualified boys 
are accepted at many training schools. 
Registered male nurses readily find 
work in hospitals, state organizations, 
and in private practice where they 
usually work with male patients. Good 
job to test your interest: hospital or- 


derly. 


Q. Does an airline hostess need to 
have nurse’s training? 
D. K., Des Moines, lowa 


A. No. To qualify for training, girls 
must be attractive, poised, pleasant, 
resourceful, between the ages of 20 
and 28, in excellent health, and of a 
normal height (5’2” to 58”). Girls with 
some college training, business experi- 
ence, and/or nurses’ training are pre- 
ferred. Most airlines give four to six 
weeks’ training in their own schools. 


Q. I'd like to become a jet pilot in 
the Air Force. 
J. W., Vassar, Mich. 


Q. What school work should I take 
in order to be an Air Force or a Navy 
pilot? 

Q. G. C., St. Paul, Minn. 


A. High school education is required 
(take science and math). Some college 
training is very helpful. There’s a 
shortage of well-qualified pilots for 
civilian flying. This is one of the na- 
tion’s highest paid occupational fields. 
Many experienced pilots earn more 
than $20,000 a year. 

In peacetime, the Armed Forces do 
not train as many pilots as they do in 
time of war. The Air Force has the 
largest pilot-training program. 


Q. What are the opportunities for 
women in health work? 


M. F., Washington, D. C. 


A. This is an expanding field with 
opportunities for many types of skills 


and interests, ranging from cafeteria 
workers to medical technicians, nurses, 
and women doctors. For information, 
write to: Nat'l Health Council, GPO 
Box 1400, New York 1, N. Y. 


Q. What are my chances as an archi- 
tect in a missile-mad world? 
A. P., Baltimore, Md. 


A. Able, beginning architects are in 
demand. Our rapidly-expanding popu- 
lation needs additional homes, schools, 
factories, hospitals, etc. The building 
trades is a key industry in the U. S. 
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Q. I'm considering a career in na- 
tional politics. Should I study political 
science or should I work for a law 
degree? 

R. P., Brandenton, Fla. 

A. Take as many courses in political 
science as possible and major either 
in law or business administration. Plan 
to get a position in the field of your 
major while you get experience before 
you run for office. Become an active 
member of a political party. Visit the 
offices of your local political represen- 
tatives. 











Bad Skin Making a Mess 
of Your Life? 


Cheer up, teen-agers! Blemishes* 
aren’t as difficult to deal with as you 


think. Those smooth, clear complex- 
ions you envy so— how do you sup- 
pose they get that way? More times 
than you'd suspect, it’s due to grease- 
less, medicated Noxzema Skin Cream. 

Regular Noxzema skin care makes 
short work of most teen-age skin prob- 
lems. Noxzema’s special medicated 
formula helps clear up blemishes* fast 

.and helps keep them from coming 
back. Here’s all you do. 


First: In the morning, wash your face 


with Noxzema cream and a wet wash- 


cloth, just as if you were using soap. 
Noxzema gives you the extra deep 
cleansing problem skin needs—yet 
doesn’t dry your skin as soap does. 
Second: Smooth on Noxzema. It 
sinks in without a trace, gives you 
medicated protection all day long. 

Third: At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again. Pat a little extra on 
You'll 


prised how fast you see results. And 


stubborn blemishes.* be sur- 


Noxzema isn’t messy, won’t stain 


your pillow. Get Noxzema today at 
any drug or cosmetic counter. 49¢, 67¢, 


79¢, $1.23, plus tax. *externally-caused. 





Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised } A read an advertisement 
carefully otene sending ‘ 
tisement ment’ beading e 
aus ition to any free stamps, or 
stamps a pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
oval” stamps has a price clearly marked. if you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the uppe: left-hand corner of the envelope. if you 
do not intend to buy any of the “approval” stamps 
return them promptly, being careful to write your 
name and oddress in the upper left-hand corner 
the envelope in | which you return the stomps. 


225 STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONL¥ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UF TO 256! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 





FREE! & GIANT t STAMP ZOO | 


Rhinoceros, 

Zabe 2 oe and o erce 

jungle beasts. Approvals. Send 10¢ for handling. 

Free stamp magazine. ~ ataes STAMP CO 
St. Catharine’s (62, Ontar 














WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, + Depew, ete. with 





approvals. Capital Stamp . Ferrysburg » Mich. 


GIGANTIC. COLLECTION wee 
Includes Tri . Barly United fared FI 
— Animals — memoratives — Briti —~ 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials 

Complete Collection plus Big Tilustrated 

Magesine all free with approvals. Send for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 3B, Sevante. Can. 


FRE STAMP COLLECTION 


100 different stamps from Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 3¢ to approval eee. 

TATHAM ST. COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 








Complete New 


DARKROOM KIT 
Brings Sparetime 


PROFITS 
LOADS of FUN 


Find out how you can begin a fascinating hobby, 
become part of a respected profession and earn 
spare-time money now in your own dream dark- 
room. Amazing new Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit 
contains everything necessary to the establish. 
ment of your own modern darkroom . . . right in 
your own home, school or club. Includes the fine 
Beseler enlarger plus easel, tank, solutions, 
trays over twenty-two components to bring 
you the first and only kit of its kind. 


CHARLES BESELER CO. 
222 South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Please se nd me FREE booklet, “Fun in the 
Darkroom." 
Name 
Address 
City 


State... 
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St. Bernadette Series 


Vatican City, seat of the Roman 
Catholic Church, has issued six stamps 
in connection with the 100th anniversary 
of the famous pilgrimage center at 
Lourdes, France. In 1858, Roman Cath- 
olic officials say, the Virgin Mary ap- 
peared 18 times before a 14-year-old 
peasant girl, Bernadette Soubirous. The 
Church later declared her a saint. One 
of the new stamps (see below) pictures 
Bernadette at Lourdes. 

This is how Roman Catholic histori- 
ans describe the scene at the time of 
Bernadette’s first vision: The frail girl 
was gathering kindling wood outside 
a grotto on the left bank of the Gave 
de Pau River, which winds through 
Lourdes. Suddenly she saw the Virgin 
Mary, in a white robe, holding a rosary. 
Day after day, with hundreds of deeply 
moved people following her to watch, 
Bernadette returned to the grotto and 
prayed. No one else beheld the vision 
of the Virgin Mary. During the ninth 
vision, Church historians say, Berna- 
dette touched the earth, and a trickle 
of water began flowing under her fin- 
gertips. Within a few days it became 
a beautiful gushing spring. 

Over the years thousands of ill and 
crippled persons visited the grotto and 
many reported that they had been 
cured. The first religious procession 
to Lourdes was held in 1864. The 
Church of the Rosary and a statue of 
the Virgin Mary now stand near the 
grotto. 

Today Lourdes is one of the world’s 
greatest pilgrimage centers. This year 
up to 10,000,000 Roman Catholics are 
expected to visit Lourdes for the cen- 
tennial celebration. 
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Listening 


> Just a late reminder to see “A Tale of 
Two Cities” on the DuPont Show of 
the Month (CBS-TV), Thursday, 
March 27. Gracie Fields, Agnes Moore- 
head, and Eric Portman will star. 


> Top recording stars—Teresa Brewer, 
Frankie Laine, Count Basie’s band, and 
Joe Williams—will be guests on the 
Perry Como Show, Saturday, March 29. 
If it’s good popular and jazz music. you 
want, tune in Perry on NBC-TV. West- 
ern fans will be on the edge of their 
seats when Marshal Matt Dillon, hero 
of CBS-TV’s Gunsmoke, protects a 
medicine show in Dodge City. 


> The big show on Sunday, March 30, 
is The Twentieth Century, with a pro- 
gram devoted to “The Class of 58.” 
The CBS-TV production will try to 
show what this year’s high school and 
college graduates can expect of the 
world after the flowers and parades 
this June. This should be an important 
show. 


> Telephone Time (ABC-TV) will star 
Rory Calhoun in a true story of the old 
West this week. Rory will pioneer a 
Texas-Colorado cattle trail on Tuesday, 
April (no fooling) first. 


> If you missed “Man in Flight” the 
first time around, try to catch it on 
Disneyland, Wednesday, April 2. It’s 
a’ fascinating cartoon-and-live-action 
story of man’s urge to fly. Watch it on 
ABC-TV. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii“ “Tops, don't miss. “i“MGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
“vv Sing Boy Sing (M); The Admira- 
ble Crichton (C); The Enemy Below (D); 

Old Yeller (D). 

1i#1Seven Hills of Rome (M); Paths of 
Glory (D); The Quiet American (D), 
“The Girl Most Likely (M); Raintree 
County (D); The Lady Takes a Flyer (C). 
“Bonjour Tristesse (D); Beautiful but 
Dangerous (D); Going Steady (D). 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
Ne. fen —_ nelal investment 
write ‘any for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Pa. 








PLAIN JANE doesn’t care SIREN SUE wears makeup 
how eye makeup rates. too heavy, too old. 

Her looks lack sparkle, And Saturday night finds her 
her life lacks dates! out in the cold! 


Coined Words 


Overheard on Jack Paar’s Tonight | 
show: 

Mama and Papa Bald Eagle were 
talking. Said Mama Bald Eagle, “Junior 
said his first words today.” 
“What did he say?” asked Papa Bald | 





Eagle. 
“E pluribus unum,” answered Mama 


Bald Eagle. the es - * 
Suits Her Ba at Ses 
= I 1 # 


The judge peered down suspiciously 
at the attractive girl seated in the wit- 


ness chair. 
“Haven't you already appeared as a eee 


witness in this suit?” he demanded. 
“In this old thing?” answered the girl. 
“Heavens, no! The other was a navy 


blue sheath.” 
The American Weekly 


Caught! 


“How do you like my hat?” asked the 
wife innocently, as she preened herself 
before the mirror. 

“It looks silly,” said her tactless hus- 
band. “Why don’t you take it back?” 

“Oh, I can’t take it back,” said the 
wife. “You see, it’s my old one. But I 


can go buy another.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Dieter’s Delight 


A young couple sat in a drugstore 
at the soda fountain. “I believe I'll order 
a chocolate malted milk,” said the girl. Bi 

“Oh,” protested her date, “that will USE KURLENE EYE CREAM FOR NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL EYE 
make you fat!” a 

The young waitress looked around 
and grinned as she said, “Not the way | Yes! Transparent eye makeup you can wear day and night. 
we make ’em here, sir.” Kurlene is the new natural Eye Cream that gives your eyes a wide- 

Capper’s Weekly | awake sparkle ...keeps your lashes curled longer and lovelier than 
ever before. No unnatural color. No heavy “made-up” effect. 
or oe Kurlene imparts a fresh, silken beauty that is completely natural— 

completely you! 
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KURLENE® 

Smooth a tiny pat of KURLENE eye cream 

on your lashes to reveal your natural ® 
beauty. No artificial color! Curl lasts 


longer—eyes sparkle silkier. 


Spend just 60 seconds with ubteasti—the by 


only eyelash curler that gives you auto- ° 
matic refill. Your eyes look larger, lovelier - - BIVes 
when you use KURLASH, your 


éyes 
TWISSORS® li fi ! 
Shape your eyebrows as makeup experts ail U 
do—with Twissors, the only tweezers with 
easy scissor action! Now you can even 
tweeze with your glasses on. 
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hoy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


A CROOKED grin or a bright 
smile, dancing brown eyes or 
solemn blue ones, unruly black hair 
or a neat blond page-boy . . . what- 
ever the ingretlients, they go with 
a face that suddenly looks pretty 
special to you. You may have spied 
the owner of all these charms for the 
first time Saturday night—or they 
may belong to a gal or guy who's 
been in the same class with you ever 
since kindergarten days. 

Life takes on added zest when you 
decide to try to change a one-sided 
attraction for a double feature. 
There’s no certain formula for win- 
ning new acquaintances. Sometimes 
you Win, sometimes you lose, but 
after all, that’s what keeps the world 
spinning around. 


Q. I've had five dates with a girl I 
really like and we've always had a great 
time together. Now every time I call 
her for a date, .she says she's busy. I 
can't think of anything that could be 
wrong. Can you suggest how I can find 
out what the trouble is? 


A. For three weeks you've been 
riding high, completely in tune with the 
season. Now Allison’s unexpected elu- 
siveness has turned spring into dreary 
February. There doesn’t seem to be any 
rhyme or reason to it—and strangely 
enough, there probably isn't. 

In the trial and error of getting to 
know someone, there are always a cer- 
tain number of relationships that never 
get beyond the starting point. Some- 
times both of you become uninterested 
at the same time. Just as often, one 
person is interested in continuing to 
date while the other finds he wants to 
back out. In a “getting to know you” 
period this is perfectly natural. If you 
look around you, you'll discover lots 
of your friends who have made some 
false starts recently, too. 

When a dating relationship becomes 
lop-sided, as yours has, it’s best to ac- 
cept the situation and let it drop, 
especially when you've only been dat- 
ing Allison for a short time. Although 
she was attracted to you at first, on 
closer acquaintance Allison decided you 
were not right for each other. She 
can’t say this formally (it would only 
be embarrassing for you both) but she 
is telling you by not accepting dates. 


Don't spend your time regretting 
something that didn’t work out. Re- 
member, all dating relationships come 
to an end sometime, with the excep 
tion of that all-important one that ends 
in marriage. So look around for a new 
object for your affections. It’s spring— 
and no time to let yourself be alone in 
the corner. 


Q. I'd like to ask a boy to a turn- 
about dance, but he’s very shy and 
doesn't pay much attention to girls. 
He’s quite athletic and very good in 
school. How can I make him feel as 
comfortable as possible if he goes to 
the dance with me? 


A. An, important part of any date is 
consideration, and the fact that you're 
thinking of Ron’s reactions, not your 
own, will go a long way toward making 
the evening a success. 

You know what Ron’s interests are. 
He shines in history, is on the baseball 
team, likes literature, and blows a mean 
trumpet in the band. These are your 
clues. Follow them up and steer con- 
versation into these channels. But don’t 
make Ron feel that he’s being cross- 
examined. Rather than fire questions 
at him, make comments yourself about 
things he’s interested in. Ron won't re- 
main mum for long. 

Respect Ron’s reserve and realize 
that he’s not a live wire. Even when 
he is having a good time he won't shoot 
sparks like a rocket about to take off. 
If he’s enjoying himself, his quiet grin 
will tell you just as clearly as if he 
wrote it out for you. 


Q. There's a boy in my class I'd like 
to know better. He’s real sharp and 
knows it. I'd like to get to know him 
without his thinking I'm madly in love 
with him, as he seems to think every 
girl is. Can you give me some tips? 


A. You've fallen for Mr. Big, the boy 
who has everything—looks, personality, 
popularity, and every other girl in the 
class is at his feet. Let’s face it: if you 
want to become more than just another 
loyal member of the Bill Harris Fan 
Club, you're probably going to be dis- 
appointed. Bill is accustomed to ad- 
miration from the opposite sex and he 
expects it. So don’t, if you value your 
pride, start campaigning and take a 
sudden interest in baseball practice be- 
cause he’s on the team or ask him for 
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Open Road 
“One more block and they're home. 
Let’s ask to carry their books now.” 


assignments that you've already written 
down in your notebook. These are the 
kind of attentions Bill gets all the time, 
and although you may think you're 
being subtle, you won't be fooling one 
as experienced in the ways of womanly 
wiles as Bill is. 

Be friendly, of course, but try treat- 
ing Bill as if he were any other male. 
This tactic just might work in your 
favor. It’s possible Bill will be in- 
trigued and thankful that one female 
can talk to him without batting her 
eyelashes and turning red, white, and 
blue. Net result: you may get some 
special attention from Bill after all. If 
not, turn your interest elsewhere and 
console yourself with the thought that 
even if you had made an impact on 
Bill, you'd always. be fighting your com- 
petition—and battle fatigue is certainly 
no fun! 


Q. 1 would like to go with a girl who 
goes steady with another boy. The girl 
and I are very good friends. How can 
I break them up and still have a chance 
to go with her? 


A. Hey! Come down out of the 
clouds and start thinking straight: A 
life of intrigue can be appealing when 
you're the hero, but not when you're 
the villain of the piece. You'll not only 
be playing a part that your friends will 
condemn you for, but you'll be taking 
a chance of hurting Maggie and Charlie 
and of ruining your own friendship with 
Maggie. 

Be wise and leave things alone. If 
you're to get anywhere with Maggie, 
she has to make the first move by end- 
ing her romance. As long as she’s going 
steagly, you'll have to assume that she 
wants to go steady. She’s given you 
her friendship but she’s given Charlie 
her affection. 

Stay out of the romance-busting busi- 
ness. If you don’t, you may win an un- 
savory reputation, instead of a girl! 





Even ann it rains...you'll shine with 


Permanent Weatherproof Curls 


Easy as setting your hair. No rods Get Weatherproof Curls 1-2 fast! 


to wind, no resetting, no hours of 
drying! Yet curls last months with 
fast new PIN-QUICK. 


: 2 FAST-1! Curl i in minutes! FAST-2! Dry in minutes! 
Now! Springy, clingy, sunny-day curls, even when No rods! Just set pincurls, So easy under a dryer. Won- 
apply Pin-Quick lotion. Then derful Pin-Quick is five times 


it rains! Just one easy, breezy setting with new Pin-Quick lock curls in to last with easy faster than any other pincurl 
does it— gives you the soft, casual hairstyle you love. And Magic Curl-Control! wave! And no resetting! 
- 


makes it weatherproof —free from rainy-day droop! 


al < a ] New 
No need for drying hair sprays, no nightly pin-ups! , | e 
No resetting even through day after day of damp weather. 


Pin-Quick weatherproof curls last for months—stay soft, shiny, by 
full of life! For the ome pincurl permanent that takes only a RICHARD HUDNUT 
minutes, yet gives you months of shining weatherproof curls, ay 


get new Pin-Quick by Richard Hudnut. Guaranteed faster and longer-lasting 


© 1958 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. than any other pincurl permanent. 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Should a short girl wear straight 
skirts or full ones? 


A. If you're on the slim side, straight 
skirts will make you appear taller. but 
ul you choose straight skirts, make sure 
they're not tight-htting. Skirts that fit 
like a second skin make it hard for you 
to sit comfortably, walk quickly, and go 
up and down stairs. Straight skirts also 
emphasize your hips, bones, and bulges. 
Every pound thats not exactly where it 
should be shows up in a straight skirt. 

If you tend to be a bit on the plump 
side, a full-gored, or flared skirt is most 
becoming. It your hips are small, a skirt 
with pleats, stitched down over the hips, 
is attractive. 

Choose your skirts according to the 
type of figure you have. And whether 
you're short, average, or tall, remember 
that the way to look your best is to stand 
straight—always. 


Q. What can a boy do to clear up 
pimples and blackheads? 


A. The good, old soap-and-water treat- 


, 
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Photos courtesy of Kurlash 

Good eyesight is the first step 
toward eye beauty. Have regu- 
lar examinations, particularly 
if your eyes feel tired or if 
you have frequent headaches. 


Scissor-handled Twissors help 
you remove straggly hairs from 
eyebrows. Rubber-padded eye- 
lash curler gives you upswept 
lashes with a natural look. 


ment is the best one tor both boys and 
girls. A thorough washing two or three 
times a day can do a great deal towards 
helping your complexion. 

A balanced diet is another “must” for 
healthy skin. Milk, meat, fish, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fresh fruits are important 
aids for clearing up a spotty complexion. 
Steer clear of thick salad dressings, rich 
sauces, greasy gravies, spicy foods, 
chocolate, and nuts. 

You might ask your doctor to recom- 
mend a medication for the troublesome 
spots, too. If you want to do as much as 
possible to help your skin, don’t forget 
the “Hands Off” rule. Squeezing and 
picking only makes your complexion 
worse. 


Q. What can I do to break the nail- 
biting habit? 


A. Do you worry? Are you always 
hungry? Are your hands usually rough 
and unsightly? Any of these, as well as 
a generally nervous condition, can be 
the reason for nail-biting. 

Instead of worrying about your prob- 
lems, try talking them over with your par- 
ents, teachers, or triends. If you re jumpy 
and rundown because you don't eat 
properly, a good diet will improve your 
health and may help you rid yourself of 
nervous habits, like biting your nails. 
Special attention to the care of your 
hands—a weekly manicure, that is—may 
make you so proud of your nails that you 


THE EYES HAVE IT! 


A light touch of an all-purpose 
eye pomade or Vaseline disci- 
plines your eyebrows, helps 
curl your eyelashes, and gives 
your eyelids extra sheen. 


wouldn't think of putting them in your 


mouth. 
° oO o 


Calling All Sweater Girls .. . Sweaters 
are literally the backbone of a school 
wardrobe. Because they don’t show dirt 
as readily as blouses, you may be tempted 
to wear them even when they're not 
really clean. To be sure you won't yield 
to the temptation, make it a weekly prac- 
tice to suds your sweaters. To keep them 
feeling extra fresh, baste in underarm 


shields. 


Easy Does It, Fellows .. . If you have 
an after-school job helping out in a store 
or on a delivery truck, you may have to 
do a lot of lifting, pushing, and pulling. 
Here’s how to get the jobs done without 
having your muscles protest too much 
at the end of the day. 

To lift: Bend your knees and get your 
body down so that your leg muscles, not 
your back muscles, carry most of the 
effort of lifting. Never keep your knees 
straight when you bend down to lift a 
heavy object. 

To pull: Brace your feet firmly, bend 
your knees a little, get a good hold on 
the object to be pulled, and let your body 
weight—instead of your arms only—do 
most of the pulling. 

To push: Again, use your whole body 
weight to push a heavy object, instead 
of making your arms do it all. 


Well-groomed eyes should be 
well cared for, too. Be sure 
that your reading light is 
strong enough. Try to rest 
your eyes between chapters. 
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For 


Permanent 
Beauty 


VERYONE’S eyes are on your hair, 

and it’s becoming more and more 
popular to “do it yourself.” Home perma- 
nents today can be almost as simple as 
setting your hair in pin-curls. 

If you feel that your hair isn’t looking 
its best just before waving, give yourself 
some conditioning treatments. Also be- 
ware of abrasions or skin ailments of the 
scalp. Postpone the permanent until such 
conditions have been corrected. 


Step by Step 


A pin-curl home permanent, which 
features a lanolized wave lotion, keeps 
your hair soft and lustrous and gives it 
a long-lasting curl. Here are some simple 
steps that will insure success with a pin- 
curl home permanent 


1. Whether you prefer to have your 
hair styled before or after your perma- 
nent, be sure to have it done. A good 
shaping will give your hair more body 
and shape and help the permanent last 
longer. Be sure to trim off all old perma- 
nent ends before starting your wave, 


2. Most home permanent kits come in 
three strengths—gentle, for easy-to-cur] 
or problem hair; regular, for normal hair; 
and super, for stiff, springy, hard-to-curl 
hair. If your hair is bleached or dyed, or 
has some other problem, use only the 
kit that gives special instructions for 
these conditions. 


3. Wet each strand of hair thoroughly 
with wave lotion. 


4, Wind pin curls as you do when 
you set your hair, but make twice as 
many curls and make them tighter than 
you ordinarily do. Anchor each curl 
firmly with a bobby pin. 


5. When all the curls are in place, 
wet them again with the remaining wave 
lotion. Set your alarm clock or timer for 
30 minutes. Don’t unwind the curls 
when the time is up, but rinse them 
thoroughly with warm water. Pour the 
neutralizer through the wound curls and 
let them dry. (The curls will be dry in 
a matter of minutes with the aid of a 
dryer. ) 


6. Remove the bobby pins. Now you 
can comb your hair easily into your usual 
hair style 
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THYLOX 


will! 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over |0 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 





THYLOX’ | 


MEDICATED CREAM 





Aliso make Thylox Medicated Soap your dally soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it....... 80¢ 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 
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MOST LUSCIOUS COLOR DISCOVERY IN A CENTURY OF SPRINGTIMES 


NATURAL HYBRID OF PINK AND GOLD TERRIFIC!... 


WILD PEACH 


FOR BEAUTY THE MODERN WAY Dorothy Gray Sheer Velvet Lipstick: 


creamy or stay-all-day. $1.35 and $2.00 














Help Wanted in Science Education 
By ARTHUR S. GREEN 


MERICA is assuming new roles of 
leadership in many fields of human 
endeavor: educational, political, eco- 
nomic, and social. Despite Sputnik, no 
single development has contributed as 
much to our leadership at home and 
abroad as that of our science skills. 
Through mastery of scientific war- 
fare we helped bring about an early 
to World War II. Our scientific 


agriculture has enabled us to feed not 


end 


only ourselves, but impoverished na- 
tions throughout the earth. Scientific 
developments in the field of transpor- 
tation and communication have enabled 
better 
international relations 
tific medical research has helped pre- 
the earth’s 
dreaded diseases. Automation is 
taking the drudgery out of our labor, 
freeing man for more leisure. 


education and 


Scien- 


us to achieve 


sounder 


vent and control many of 
most 


In short, scientific progress accounts 
for much of our security, welfare, and 
enjovment. 

Our dependence upon science is 
growing daily. Overnight, new areas in 
science have expanded to such an ex 
tent that unheard of 20 
years ago are industry goliaths todav: 
electronics, plastics, biological chemis- 


try, and nuclear physics 


those almost 


To help meet 
the effects of science in our daily lives, 
the schools of our land have continually 
redefined and expanded the concept of 
education in terms of both philosophy 
and objectives until it has become as 
broad as existence itself 

Yet in the face of all this, a serious 
shortage of scientific manpower is leav- 
ing our nation red-faced. Somewhere— 
lost in a myriad of general over-all ob- 
jectives of the educational program like 
“international understanding,” “worthy 
use of leisure time,” “citizenship,” and 


the traditional “3  R’s”—elementary 
not realistically 


s¢ hool 


school graduates are 


prepared for high science 
studies. This, in turn, makes them un- 
prepared for either immediate work ex- 
perience or advanced training. 

What can the elementary teacher do 
to encourage and develop America’s 
future great 
many ways the grade teacher can recog- 


scientists? There are a 
nize and encourage interest and par- 
ticipation in science. These include: 

1. Attend and participate in in-serv- 
ice science workshops, seminars, insti- 
tutes, and professional reading. 

Arthur S. Green teaches at the Clin- 
ton Elementary School, Chicago. He is 
a member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board, Junior Scholastic. 


2. Organize, encourage, and sponsor 
activities such as science clubs. 

3. Encourage and plan local science 
fairs, demonstrations, and exhibits in 
which students display products and 
activities related to science. 

4. Select and use a variety of recent 
and interesting science materials in the 
classroom: textbooks, audio-visual aids, 
science kits. Watch TV science pro- 
grams. 

5. Invite local experts in the field of 
science to tell children about the need 


for science workers, the many lucrative 


opportunities in science as a vocation, 
and the kind of preparation needed for 
various fields. 

6. Encourage students to bring sci- 
ence materials from home, such as 
home-made telescopes and junior chem 
istry kits to demonstrate before the 
class 

7. Tour local industrial plants and 
areas. See the many phases of scientific 
planning, engineering, manufacturing 
and dissemination of products. 

8. Make excursions to science mu 
seums. 

9. Provide for 


realistic science ex- 


7-T 


periences in science classes, where 
children have an opportunity to manip- 
ulate materials for themselves. 

10. Show how the field of science is 
not strictly confined to men. Point out 
the dramatic role that women play in 
this field. 

11. Plan special 
phases of modern science such as high 
fidelity and the Salk polio vaccine. 

12. Stress the 
science makes to humanity. 


lessons on new 


contribution which 

The blessings of science are not to 
be clouded behind a 
which only the specialist is expected 
to understand. Many of the most com 


smokescreen 


plicated processes and products of sci 
ence have as their basis simple laws 
which children first learn about in ele 
mentary school. What’s more, 
can be integrated into the elementary 


science 


curriculum. 

It may arise directly from a science 
class. It may take its cue from such a 
social studies unit as modern American 
industry 
development can be stressed. Science 


In history, the role of science 
the subject matter of reading 
Mathematics, a vital tool 
to science, can have word problems 


may be 


expel ences. 


related to the field of science. Finally 
science can proy ide subject matter ex 
creative, writ 


perience for expressive 


ing and art.e 


One way to step up student interest in science is to invite experts from industry to 
lecture in classroom. Here, ‘Teacher for a Day” Ernest DiPasquantonio, Pitney-Bowes 
engineer, conducts experiment for students at Cloonan Jr. H. S., Stamford, Conn. 
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FOR THE 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
TEACHER 


SCHOOL MASTER 500 


Most versatile, easy-to-use classroom pro- 
jector for single frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 
slides. Has powerful 500 watt lamp and 
precision optical system. Completely self- 
contained—no parts to remove or attach. 
Extremely lightweight, easily carried from 
room to room by built-in handle. Priced 
from $89.50. 


SUPER STYLIST 


The ultimate in 16mm motion picture 
resentation of both sound and silent films. 
ightweight, compact, easily carried, it has 

8” or 10” speaker self-contained in pro- 


jector cover. Features exclusive Triple Claw 
ovement that feeds film perfectly even 
when film sprocket holes are imperfect. 
Priced from $439.50. 
Have your Graflex A-V dealer demon- 
strate both in your own classroom. 


Prices include federal tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 


*Trade Mark. 


GRAFLEX: 


ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Poetry Writing is Fun! 


Can poetry writing be fun? Or is it 
something you shy away from, saying, 
“Oh, I’m not poetic. I never could in- 
spire children to write poetry.” 

Poetry writing is fun for children and 
teacher alike. But how does one go 
about writing poetry with children? 

First, the classroom teacher should 
enjoy poetry herself. Read simple 
poetry for your own enjoyment so that 
you can begin to feel the meter. Read 
is so that it tells its story and isn’t just 
sing-song rhythm. 

Reading poetry to children during 
quiet listening times is a way in which 
children grow to enjoy it. Almost every 
child likes to be read to, and listening 
to poetry can be real fun. To begin 
with, choose poems with simple sub- 
jects. On a snowy day choose a collec- 
tion of snow “picture” poems. What 
better opportunity has a teacher for 
reading seasonal poetry than traditional 
Thanksgiving and Christmas favorites! 
Choose some story-telling poems and 
fun poems, too. 

It is always fun on a snowy or rainy 
day to introduce poetry writing. I 
usually start by asking the children for 
a list of ways to describe the day—how 
it looks, what it does to us, how the 
things about us have changed. 

Before you know it, the children have 
developed an extensive list of word 
pictures. Soon, some child will begin 
putting several word pictures together. 
Here is your first opportunity to en- 
courage your children to write poetry. 
Invite the children to put their ideas 
together and record them. Having the 
teacher record their ideas encourages 
freeness and spontaneity that is often 
lost when children have to write their 
own words, This is especially true with 
young children who haven’t developed 
courage every child to participate. 

Repeat this type of experience sev- 
eral times so that the children come to 
appreciate their own poetic expressions. 
Even though the extent of expression 
varies within the class group, try to en- 
courage every child to participate. 

I encourage creative writing in my 
classroom, where I have a “free writ- 
ing” experience of some form at least 
once a week. Soon after the class par- 
ticipates in poetry writing, the “poets” 
will ask if they may write their thoughts 
in poetry. You get the most original re- 


flections as they look in retrospect over 
an experience they have had and de- 
velop it in poetic form. 

You probably are still wondering if 
children really enjoy this experience. 
Recently my class chose one of the 
Grimm fairy tales for their class play. 
I wanted to do it in an original form. 


Play in Verse 


Thinking over the fun we had had 
with poetry, I asked them if they would 
like to try something new—something 
that I had never done with children. 
They answered in the affirmative. 

I asked the class if they would like 
to write their play in poetry. Enthu- 
siasm reigned. We talked over the story 
and before I knew it we were ready to 
start. I volunteered to be their record- 
ing secretary so that writing wouldn't 
hinder their thoughts. One after the 
other suggested couplets. 

They judged each other’s contribu- 
tions and made suggestions as to the 
placement of lines and _ substitutions 
which they considered told the story 
better. We worked on it a period of 
about a week and a half with half-hour 
sessions developing a poem of some 137 
lines. Each day, as we returned to our 
writing, we listened to our previous 
work and developed it from there. 

Every child can be encouraged to 
make his contribution if only to add a 
word or two. It is that wonderful ex- 
perience of saying, “I wrote that,” that 
has been so encouraging to each child. 
Proud is the appropriate word for de- 
scribing these children as they devel- 
oped this poem for a dramatic choral 
presentation in assembly. 

Can every class write poetry? Yes. I 
have been doing it for several years 
and have quite a collection of chil- 
dren’s works. True, some years you have 
more creative children, but don’t ever 
become discouraged. Aren’t we trying 
to instill an appreciation of literature in 
our children in hopes that it will carry 
over into their personal reading? When 
children learn to enjoy poetry as litera- 
ture and as a creative experience, they 
will pick it up to read for themselves. 

—Mivprep E. LinpEN 
3rd Grade Teacher 
Lloyd H. Bugbee School 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Member, Editorial 
Advisory Board, Explorer 














MAN-MADE SATELLITES, by 
Willy Ley. (Simon & Schuster, New 
York, 1957, 44 pp., $1.69). Fifth grade 
and up. 

Describes the launching, orbits and 
eventual decay of man-made satellites. 
Other topics: using satellites to observe 
weather conditions, navigate, and 
broadcast world-wide TV programs. 


SPACE PILOTS, by Willy Ley. 
(Simon & Schuster, New York, 1957, 
44 pp. $1.69). Fifth grade and up. 

Vivid description of man’s first trip 
into space. Also a section on the selec- 
tion and training of space crews—physi- 
cal requirements, classroom studies, 
how space conditicns will be simulated 
for training purposes. 


THE SPACE SHIP UNDER THE 
APPLE TREE, by Louis Slobokin. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1952, 116 
pp., $2.75). Ages 8-12. 

A space ship lands under Eddie’s 
apple tree and out steps Marty from 
Martinea with his non-gravity shoes, 
luminous dictionary box and speedy 
pocket helicopter. When Marty returns 
home, he is armed with Eddie’s geog- 
raphy and history books to satisfy other 
Martineans’ scientific curiosity about 
the natives of planet Earth. 


PLANETS, STARS AND SPACE, by 
Joseph M. Chamberlain. (Creative Edu- 
cational Society, Mankato, Minn., 1957, 
222 pp., $8.90). Ages 5-9. 

Gives fundamentals of astronomy for 
5- to 9-year-olds. Criteria for planets 
and stars are explained and applied to 
earth and sun. 


THE ROCKET PIONEERS: ON 
THE ROAD TO SPACE, by Beryl 
Williams and Samuel Epstein. (Julian 
Messner, New York, 1958, 256 pp., 
$3.75). Jr. and Sr. H. 

Stories of the rocket pioneers from 
the obscure Russian school teacher, 
Ziolkovsky, to Goddard, the father of 
American rocketry. 


THE SUN AND ITS FAMILY, by 
Irving Adler. (John Day Co., New York, 
1958, 128 pp., $3). H. S. and Adult. 

Explains the solar system by tracing 
man’s struggle to unravel its secrets. 


included: the sun as the 
center of the universe, rotation of the 
earth around the sun; determining the 
size of the earth, its distance from the 
sun and other planets, weight of the 
sun, what is inside the earth. 


Discoveries 


THE FASTEST MAN ALIVE, by 
Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest, Jr., U.S.A.F. 
as told to John Guenther. (E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York, 1958, 253 pp., $4). H. 
S. and Adult. 

Lt. Col. Everest once flew at 755 
miles per hour, 75 feet off the ground 
in a test flight of the X-100 rocket 
plane. He has loved speed since his 
bicycle and roller skate days and freely 
admits he was the 1935 version of a 
hot rodder. This is an account of his 
career, from learning to fly in a Piper 











Cub to becoming the the fastest man 
alive in the swept wing X-2. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S SCIENTIFIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. (D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Princeton, N. J., 1958, 1,800 pp., 
$30). 

New encyclopedia with major sub- 
ject areas of aeronautics, astronomy, 
chemistry, engineering, geology, guid 
ed missiles, mathematics, nuclear sci- 
ence, and sputniks. 


THE WORLD IN SPACE, THE 
STORY OF THE IGY, by Alexander 
Marchack. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York, 1958, $4.95). 

The story of the International Geo 
physical Year and what scientists ex- 
pect of our Explorer. 





Films and 
Filmstrips 





Man in Space—35 mins., color. Based 
on Disneyland TV program; rocket de- 
velopment from ancient China to mod- 
ern missiles; space travel and its prob- 


lems; four-stage rocket. (Jr., Sr. H., 
Ad.) Walt Disney Productions, 16mm 
Division, 2400 Alameda Ave., Burbank, 
Calif. 


Our Friend the Atom—50 mins., col- 
or. Available in two 25-min. parts. The 
atom and its potential future; history of 
man’s efforts to solve mystery of the 
atom; scientists and their contributions; 
implications of findings in many fields. 
(Jr., Sr. H., Ad.) Also Walt Disney 


Productions. 


© Walt Disney Productions 
Scene from Disney’s Man in Space. 


The Restless Sphere—Detailed report 
on the scope, activities and projects of 
the IGY; produced by the B.B.C.; 
narrated by H.R.H. Prince Philip. (Sr. 
H., Ad.) Screencraft Pictures Inc., 15 


West 44th St., New York 36. 


A Trip to the Moon—16 mins., color 
or B&W. An imaginary into 
space; the changes in atmosphere, ap- 
pearance of earth from space, laws gov- 
erning celestial bodies, navigation prob- 
lems, observation flight over moon show- 
ing its major features. (Up. El., Jr. & 
Sr. H.) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

The Atom Series—Three films, each 
30 mins. Originally produced for Edu- 
cational TV. Dr. Edward Teller surveys 
aspects of nature and structure of the 
atom, presents personal view of atom 
and its effect on the future: How Big 
Is the Atom?, What Makes Atoms Stick 
Together?, Why Are Atoms Unpredict- 
able? (Sr. H., Ad.) NET Film Service, 
Audio-Visual Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 


journey 


Center, Indiana 


Atoms for Peace Series—Three new 
films produced for U. S. Information 
Agency, about 20 mins Scien- 
tific Advancement, Working Together, 
Training Men for the Atomic Age. (Sr 
H., Ad.) United World Films, Govern- 
ment Dept., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 


each 


What Do We See in the Sky?—1] 
mins., B&W. Freddie 
about sun, moon, planets, stars, constel- 
lations; relative size and distance, light 
and its composition. (P. and M. G.) 
Coronet, 65 E. So, Water St., Chicago. 


color or learns 
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Parade of the States JEREETE 


Delaware s Size Keeps Schools Tightly Knit 


By GEORGE R. MILLER, JR. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE SMALLNESS of Delaware is 

facetiously stated in these terms: 
Delaware has one county at high tide 
and three counties at low tide. Because 
of the state’s size, our school organiza- 
tion is unique. It consists of three types 
of school districts. 

1. The City of Wilmington district, 
operating under a_ special charter 
granted by the General Assembly of 
1905. This gives the city board prac- 
tically unlimited authority in the con- 
duct of the schools—subject only to 
financial limitations and educational 
vision. 

2. The Special School district. The 
chief school officer, a superintendent, 
administers a school system of 12 
grades. These districts have consider- 
able autonomy in determining policy. 

3. The State Board Unit, consisting 
of districts ranging in size from a one- 
room school of 12 pupils to a district 
of 2,300. The State Department assists 
more directly in the administration and 


supervision of State Board Unit districts 
than in others. 

This unique school organization in 
Delaware has placed functions in the 
State Department that are not to be 
found in other states. These include: 
direct supervision of classroom instruc- 
tion, administration of school transpor- 
tation and driver education, adminis- 
tration and carrying out of guidance 
services, checking of all senior school 
records before graduation, examination 
of all preliminary and final construction 
plans, preparation of monthly payrolls 
for State Board Unit, and numerous 
other direct services. 

Considerable effort and time are ex- 
pended in consultative services-and im- 
provement of school district organiza- 
tion. More recently, greater attention 
has been given to sound research as the 
most helpful approach to improved 
education. Research can provide new 
techniques and understandings _ that 
may have tremendous import. 








TRADE WINDS HOTEL 


in beautiful St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
U.S.A. offers special summer rates of 
$7.50 a day per person with two meals; 
also rates for long stays. All summer 
sports. Average daily temp. 78. No hay 
fever. Write direct airmail. 








\mo-TELESCOPES 





Refractors—Reflectors—For Schools, 
amateurs & Professional astronomers Complete 
—ready for use—with or without tripods 


$3.98 to $475 up 
Send for free Illustrated Booklet TSS 
CRITERION MANUFACTURI"'G CO 
331 Church St. Hartford 1, Conn. 











PU 
MATERIALS 


1. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 4-T 
Catalogue of films 

2. CRITERION CO., p. 10-T 
Booklet TS5 

3. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 2-T 
Brochure 

__.4. FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC, p. 12-T 
Booklet ‘American Tradition in 1957" 

5. LISLE FELLOWSHIP, p. 4-T 
Information on tours 


Please Print 


Name 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——6. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, p. 4-T 
Descriptive literature 

oe PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 4-T 
Book'ets on Ste-Arne-De-Beaupre 

——5. SIMON & SCHUSTER, p. 3-T 
List of Goldencraft books 

——9. TRADE WINDS HOTEL, p. 10-T 
Booklet on accommodations 

— 10. UNITED TOURS, p. 4-T 
Booklet on tours 

See p. 3-T for Simon and Schuster coupon. 


Grade 








No. of Pupils 








City 


State 





This coupon valid for two months. 


March 28, 1958 
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Young’s Studio 


George R. Miller, Jr. 


One project now under way is co 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the State Board of Education 
Its purposes have implications for ele- 
mentary education elsewhere. One of 
these is to alleviate, as far as possible 
the factors that prevent individual chil 
dren from realizing all of their potential! 
growth. An interesting aspect of the 
study is the identification of the gifted 
and/or talented child with the addition 
of an enrichment program. Retarded 
children are also given a program in 
keeping with their ability levels. 

Teachers receive the necessary train- 
ing for this program through extension 
courses conducted by the project di- 
Parent conferences, parent- 
teacher meetings, and conferences with 
individual teachers are used to furthe1 
project aims. This is truly guidance in 
the developmental sense, and should 
go far in helping children overcome 
emotional difficulties before they reach 
acute stages. 

What about the fields of science and 
mathematics? We, in Delaware, feel 
that improvement in science and math 
teaching is imperative. However, the 
mere addition of courses without a 
corresponding reservoir of competent 
teachers and adequate laboratory facil- 
ities and equipment would be futile. 
There are, therefore, two approaches 
to the solution of this problem: 

1. Improvement of teacher education 
and in-service training in these fields 

2. Parallel efforts to provide ade 
quate laboratory facilities and equip- 
ment where needed. 

The State Department is presently 
engaged in a careful and complete 
survey of the teaching of math and 
science in the state’s public schools. 
We are also working with the Univ 
of Delaware to improve the in-service 
training of math and science teachers. 

Progress will come by an orderly 
process of evaluating and re-evaluating 
continually everything that is being 
done in the schools with the purpose 
of developing an ever stronger total 
program of education for every child. 

We feel confident that the genius of 
the American people will find satisfying 
answers to the many vexing problems 
of the day and that the public school 
system will continue to meet the chal- 
lenges of our ever-changing world. 


rector. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 26, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: “Angry Angel,” by Alfred 
Brenner, based on a real co-ed camp 
for juvenile delinquents sponsored by 
the Jewish Board of Guardians. The 
school’s methods are shown in the treat- 
ment of one disturbed girl. 

Thurs., Mar. 27, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mat- 
inee Theatre: The 600th telecast in the 
series is “The Vagabond” by the French 
writer Colette. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont Show of 
the Month: Michael Dyne’s adaptation 
of the Dickens classic, “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” The cast includes Eric Portman 
as Dr. Manette, Agnes Moorehead as 
Madame Defarge, Rosemary Harris as 
Lucie Manette, James Donald as 
Sydney Carton, Denholm Elliott as 
Charles Darnay, and special guest 
Gracie Fields as Miss Pross. The Pocket 
Library has an edition of the novel 
with a good introduction by Dickens’ 
biographer, Dr. Edgar Johnson of the 
City ollege of New York (Pocket 
Books PL 522, 50 cents). STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. How does the TV adap- 
tation compress the novel? (Examples: 
Charles’ two trials before the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety become one; Dr. 
Manette’s first relapse is omitted; Jerry 
Cruncher and son have no part on TV.) 
Do these changes violate the spirit of 
the novel? What changes in a classic are 
permissible? Have you ever seen “mod- 
ern” versions of classics (in TV, mov- 
ies, digests, comics) that have mangled 
the original? 2. What part did the echoes 
at the Manettes’ home, the grindstone 
in Paris, the Gorgon’s head at the cha- 
teau, play in the novel? Why were they 
sacrificed on TV? In what way is the 
novel better suited for telling this par- 
ticular story? Has TV other advantages? 
Might the film have still others? 3. How 
closely does Dickens’ novel follow the 
French Revolution? Where do the nov- 
elist’s sympathies lie in that struggle? 
Do they lie wholly with either side? 
Why was the revolt so bloody? 4. Are 
there any moments in the novel or the 
drama that seem sentimental to you? 
What is the difference between senti- 
mentality and genuine emotion in 
literature? Why does some of the litera- 
ture popular in the 19th Century seem 
sentimental to us? Is it harder to rec- 
ognize sentimentality in modern fiction? 
Why? 5 Some critics think that Sydney 
Carton is the character with whom 
Dickens personally identified himself; 
one critic suggests that in Carton, 
Dickens “saw himself as a much 
wronged, deeply-suffering but heroic 
soul” and so “produced a work the wide 
popularity of which shows how many 
such souls there must be in the world.” 
Do you agree? 6. Which characters are 
most rounded, most believable? Which 
are most memorable? Is there any evil 
in the good characters, or good in the 
evil ones? Does the combination of vir- 
tues and vices make the characters 
more realistic? Can you enjoy those 
characters which are caricatures? 7. 
How many people in the novel live 


their lives vicariously through identify- 
ing with Lucie Manette? Are these 
characters diminished in stature by this 
dependent relationship? Does Lucie 
seem strong and interesting enough to 
warrant this devotion? 

Mon., Mar. 31, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: In Jerome Ross's new play, “The 
Shadow of a Genius,” TV drama be- 
gins to reflect the spreading concern 
about our scientists. An American sci- 
entist, nominated for the Nobel Prize, 
realizes his debt to his colleagues and 
his responsibility to his family after a 


*S 


CBS-TV Photo 


James Donald, Rosemary Harris, and 
Denholm Elliott play Sydney Carton, Lucie 
Manette, and Charles Darnay on DuPont 
Show of Month Mar. 


27, 9:30 p.m. 


life of fiercely individualistic work. 
This play raises important questions 
about popular images of men whose 
work is thinking. Students and teach- 
ers will profit by examining critically 
the playwright’s ideas on the subject. 
The cast includes Boris Karloff, Eva 
LeGallienne, Patricia Barry and Skip 
Homeier. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. How 
does Jerome Ross establish the “inhu- 
mane” qualities of Professor Koernig? 
Why does he refuse to recommend 
either his son, Teddy, or his son-in-law, 
Ernest Dakins, for his prospective job? 
Do you agree with Ross’s view that 
human sympathy should outweigh one’s 
professional standards? 2. How has Pro- 
fessor Koernig’s work affected his fam- 
ily life? With whom does the drama 
sympathize in this conflict between love 
and duty? What are the arguments for 
the opposite point of view? Have we 
any indication that the rest of the fam- 
ily may have also been at fault in this 
lack of communication? 3. Do you agree 
with Mrs. Koernig that the Professor 
sets his ethical standards “too high”? 
Do you find the Professor’s weakness 
believable? What if Dr. Koernig had 
not borrowed ideas from Dr. Benning— 
would we then be less convinced that 
the scientist must relate more to others? 
4. Name scientists, artists, mathemati- 
cians, writers who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to human knowledge 
Do you agree with Considine’s indict- 
ment of Dr. Koernig as possibly pic- 
turing himself “as an independent 


Thurs., 


Tues., 


11-T 


worker...far above those around 
you”? Is one who protects his privacy 
necessarily snobbish? 5. Discuss the 
ending of the play. Is it realistic? Does 
it make good drama? Are the changes 
in all the characters affected believably? 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Mar. 26, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 


neyland: “The Best Doggoned Dog in 
the World,” a nature film about man’s 
best friend. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leave It To 
Beaver (New Time): The comedy se- 
ries about two small boys and their 
harassed, yet understanding, parents, 
moves to a better place in the network 
schedule. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Mon., Mar. 31, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) De- 


cision for Research: “When Pathways 
Divide,” about the nature and operat- 
ing techniques of a research team. 
Guest is Dr. Chandler Brooks, chair- 
man and professor of physiology, State 
University of N.Y. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“Choco Jungle,” a film about Indian 
tribes who live in the jungles of Co- 
lombia in South America. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Mar. 27, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) To- 
day: Joe Michaels visits Goddard Col- 
lege in Plainfield, Vermont, for a report 
on an experiment in education—no 
tests, no grades, only study periods, 22 
teachers for 100 students. Mar. 28: Dean 
McGeorge Bundy, head of the Harvard 
faculty of Arts and Sciences, leads an 
around-the-world Harvard Day celebra- 
tion. Listen also to CBS radio Friday, 
Mar. 28, 9:00 p.m. for an hour-long pro- 
gram, “The Case for the College,” a 
study of what happens to a student 
during his four years at Harvard. Along 
with the sounds of student life, in and 
out of class, will be heard the remarks 
of distinguished graduates. Just the 
thing for college-bound seniors and 
college-aspiring juniors. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy as ABC: The 
UNESCO Series reaches “H is for Hu- 
mankind,” and will present the historic 
birth of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in Paris, Dec. 10, 1948. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) The Great Chal- 
lenge’ Delayed radio broadcast of TV 
symposium on “How Strong Is Our 
Economy?” 


Sun., Mar. 30, 3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look 


Here! Martin gronsky interviews 
Adlai Stevenson on non-political ques- 
tions. He will give his own outlook on 
world conditions and discuss everyone's 
responsibility to politics. 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 

World: “Flag Stop at Malta Bend,” a 
profile of American railroads, past and 
present. Programs open with Thomas 
Wolfe’s tribute to the railroad. Remote 
pickups from Pennsylvania Station, 
New York City; Malta Bend, Mo.; San 
Gabriel, Calif.; Grisley Flats; Sierra 
Valley; Dallas and Houston; Baltimore. 
At one point, the camera will be in an 
engine cab riding at 80 miles per hour. 
Railroad ballads will be sung by the 
Glee Club of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 
Apr. 1, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “The Future of Ger- 
many.” Can Germany Be Reunified? 
How important is German unity? What 
prices are Russia and America asking? 
What do the Germans want? Can these 
positions be reconciled? 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 26, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 


“How Jazz Is Per- 
Next week: 


Subject Is Jazz: 
formed—lImprovisation.” 
The Blues. 


Sat., Mar. 29, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mike 


Wallace Interviews: Peter Ustinov. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Pamela 
and 


the Press 


a Pamela created the urgency, 
although she hadn’t yet been 
born. It was especially because of 
Pamela that Major Samuel Lee, soon to 
be discharged from the United States 
Army, was looking for a good house to 
buy. But he wasn’t finding it easy. He 
wasn’t even finding it possible. 

Certainly, there were plenty of houses 
for sale. Billboards offered them all 
along the freeway to Orange County, 
where Major Lee wanted to buy a home 
and practice his profession of medicine. 
But they just weren’t available to 
Sammy Lee. 

Not that Major Lee wasn’t a man of 
character and substance. He had grown 
up in nearby Los Angeles, became a 
physician, served with distinction in his 
country’s army. 

The problem was something else en- 
tirely. The real estate men were polite 
but firm. Nothing personal, you under- 
stand, but business was business. They 
couldn’t—or wouldn’t—sell a home to a 
person of Korean ancestry. 

Major Lee tried moderate-priced 
homes; he tried the more expensive 
“custom-styled” homes. The answer was 
the same. Nothing personal, though. 

But it felt personal to Sammy Lee on 
the plane all the way to Washington, 
where he and other noted guests were 
to dine with the President and plan a 
campaign against juvenile delinquency. 

Sammy Lee was one of the President’s 
guests because he had twice won Olym- 
pic diving championships for the U.S., 
because he had just completed a tour 
of Southeast Asia nations as the Presi- 
dent’s Sports Ambassador and would 
soon become one of the members of a 
team of Olympic champions to attend 
the Australian Olympic Games as the 
President’s personal representatives. 

When he returned to his base at Fort 
Carson, Colorado, he spoke to his 
friends of the irony of his position, and 
his letters to his many friends abroad 
reflected his bitter disappointment. 

A foreign correspondent in Tokyo— 
a man who had known Sammy -— heard 
the story and telephoned one night. 
Over six thousand miles of telephone 
wires and undersea cables, the newsman 
covered a story somewhat off his beat. 


After a long talk with Sammy, the 
correspondent telephoned an editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle who the 
next day sent a reporter to Santa Ana. 
The facts were checked, the story run. 
West Coast metropolitan papers carried 
the story of Sammy’s fruitless search 
for a home. Television and radio news- 
rooms picked it up. The Santa Ana 
Register, biggest hometown newspaper 
for Orange County, went to work edi- 
torially. So did the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram, which isn’t quite in Orange 
County but is widely circulated there. 

The press, once described by Thomas 
Jefferson as more vital than government 
itself, was on the job. 

The Press-Telegram wired funds to 
Sammy in Fort Carson to come again 
to Orange County to meet the real peo- 
ple, the real spokesmen. Sammy came 

He met the Mayor of Anaheim. He 
met the President of the West Orange 
County Board of Realtors. Together 
they took Sammy and his family—which 
now included young Pamela—through 
the area until they found the home and 
the physician’s office that they wanted. 

When the Lees moved in, Orange 
County threw a big, official party, with 
all sorts of heart-warming overtones. 


(advertisement) 


“PAMELA AND HER MOTHER" PHOTOGRAPH BY HAL ADAMS 


Banners said “Welcome Sammy Lee!” 
Newspaper and television cameras 
clicked and ground. Speeches were 
made by the Mayor of Anaheim, the 
President of the County Medical Asso- 
ciation, the State Senator, the Congress- 
man and the United States Senator. 

Best of all, the neighbors were there. 
From blocks around they came—and 
Sammy’s disappointment and Sammy’s 
asking were answered, in the best 
American tradition. 


What happened to Sammy Lee in his 
quest for a home provides another 
example of the endless ways in which 
American individuals and institutions 
are constantly renewing their faith in 
the principles of Jefferson, Madison, 
Lincoln and other great Americans in 
this, the 20th Century. 

The American Traditions Project of 
the Fund for the Republic has compiled 
hundreds of true stories of contempo- 
rary Americans whose actions have 
advanced freedom and justice. Some of 
these stories have been published in a 
booklet, “The American Tradition in 
1957” Free copies are available. Write 
to the American Traditions Project, 
Box 48462-SCE Los Angeles 48, Calif. 





